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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Autobiography of John Galt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. London, 1833. Cochrane and 
M‘Crone. 

Tue first of two volumes is before us, and we 

trust it may be long before we see the sequel 

of all ina Volume III. Notwithstanding the 

ill health of which the author complains, his 

life is of too much interest to the public to 

permit us to think, without sorrow, that aught 
should have dashed it so down, at the age of 
fifty-four years, as to deprive us of the hope 
that it may yet be long usefully employed as 

s our estimable friend himself, and de- 

lightfully as regards the multitude whom his 
productions are so well calculated to please. 
There are not so many Galts, that we can 
afford to say ‘‘ good night” so soon : we will let 
ten peers, ten M.P.s, ten aldermen, ten par- 
sons, ten doctors, and a thousand lawyers go, 
without murmuring too much ; but only spare 
us the author of the Annals of the Parish and 
the Provost. 

Autobiography is a ticklish subject; a man 
would almost rather face his auto-da-fé. The 
fire speedily concludes the one, how long the 
other may last in present pain and future con- 
tumely, depends upon the critics and posterity. 
In the case in hand there is such a plainness, 
that the “penitent”’ has, we think, little to 
dread. His career has been a chequered one. 
He has tasted the bitters of life. He has had 
lofty aspirations. He has reaped fame. And 
he has been unfortunate. 

While human dogs and asses acquire wealth 
and enjoy themselves (as nruch as their limited 
natures allow), and die, how rarely do we 
see the man of high intellect, of talent, or 
of genius, succeed even in the mean achieve- 
ment of ease and comfort! To be sure it 
is always laid to their charge that they are 
thoughtless, improvident, unsteady; but it is 
not so with all; and many, like Galt, have 
toiled earnestly, laboriously, and perseveringly, 
to no purpose: the taint of opinion is against 
them, and mediocrity prospers where supe- 
riority is sure to fail. But the subject is too 
prolific for our essay just now. 

Of his own memoir, Mr. Galt says in his 
preface, “ throughout the book he has, to use 
an old proverb, endeavoured to describe the 
ford as he found it, and to treat good and 
evil occurrences with equal impartiality. It is, 
however, not in human nature to speak of 

uffering and misfortune with the same equa- 
numity as of friendship and favour ; but if it 
shall be thought that his sentiments in latter 
years towards the world are less gracious than 

ose of earlier times, let it be recollected, in 

Mitigation of the severity of criticism, that he 

has not been so able to front adversity, and has 

had a larger experience of its 
* Iron scourge and torturing hour.’” 

And, were we inclined to blame him, which 

We are not, for age is always nearer the truth 
n youth, we should be disarmed by the fol- 
melancholy passages : — 





‘* He deprecates the animadversions to which 
the work is liable for many other faults, besides 
those which are derived from defects inherent 
in the author. When it was commenced, he 
was afflicted, to a very great degree, by the 
infirmity which has probably rendered him an 
invalid for the remainder of his life. He could 
neither write nor read the manuscript himself ; 
many of the proof-sheets he was unable to 
correct, and mistakes, which may be observed 
in them, have escaped detection in the process 
of hearing the press-work only read over. His 
amanuensis was a boy, save when some acci- 
dental friendly visitor was good enough to take 
the pen. The errors, however, are less owing 
to a want of proper respect for the public, than 
to the circumstances of his condition ; for al- 
though he complains of being a feeble cripple, 
and that his ‘ right hand has lost its cunning,’ 
his ails are not circumscribed to these afflic- 
tions. His habits were active, prone to motion, 
and, perhaps, from the sedentary change in- 
duced, he endures more than can well be con- 
ceived by those who have their impatience in 
better discipline. His acutest sense of calamity 
arises from his inability to employ himself in 
other pursuits than in those of literature ; and 
he very earnestly prays that the reader may 
not find he has reason to sympathise with his 
lamentations on that account.” 

Galt was born (he supposes ! for few Scots- 
men are quite sure of their nativity! !) at 
Irvine, Ayrshire, May 2, 1779; and his nar- 
rative commences with relations of very early 
childish reminiscences. Of his boyhood, he tells 
us, “I was a soft, ailing, and growing boy. I 
have no remembrance of the enjoyment of per- 
fect health for several years, and yet I was not 
ill; a sort of ‘ all-overishness’ hung about me, 
and when not engaged with my flowers I lounged 
on my bed, which gave me a kind of literary 
predilection : all sorts of ballads and story-books 
were accumulated by me, and some of them 
have left impressions that still remain fresh and 
unfaded.” 

When about ten years old his family removed 
to Greenock, where he remained between four- 
teen and fifteen years, engaged, after his school- 
days, in mercantile pursuits. ‘* His mother,” 
he says, “ was a very singular person ; posses- 
sing a masculine strength of character, with 
great natural humour, and a keen perception 
of the ridiculous in others. In her prime, as 
I would call it, she indulged in queer meta- 
phorical expressions, exceedingly forcible and 
original. In latter life this grew so much into 
a habit, that her talk to strangers must have 
seemed often fantastical. The rich ore of com- 
mon sense, however, which pervaded her ob- 
servations was always remarkable, and fre- 
quently extorted an instantaneous assent to 
her opinions, while they provoked irrepressible 
laughter.” In this we perceive the germ of 
much of his most original authorship. 

In his juvenility (as he would probably call 
it) he was musical, inclined to antiquarianism, 
and addicted to projects for local improvements. 
His tastes were alsojcultivated by being,one 
ine REE pee oh tie see 








of a friendly literary association (almost all the 
clever men we ever knew have reaped benefits 
from similar pursuits, however crude and im~ 
perfect, in early life); which led to secret at- 
tempts at composition which were sent to and 
appeared in various periodicals. 

‘** My essays (he ingenuously confesses) were 
rigmarole things; with the single exception 
of an allegory on Indolence and Industry, they 
were the most shocking affairs that ever issued 
from a pen. Yet crude as were the studies and 
the lucubrations of this society, it lasted seve. 
ral years, and undoubtedly had an important 
influence on the developement if not the form- 
ation of the minds of the members. At this 
day I must claim for it the merit of having 
been very wisely conducted, especially when it 
is considered that it was composed of striplings, 
and some of them in after life distinguished for 
the ardour of their minds.” 

Alluding to one of the media for publishing, 
he thus mentions a curious literary circum- 
stance :— 

“ T should not omit this opportunity to men- 
tion that the Greenock paper was established 
by a Mr. John Davidson, a connexion with 
whom was afterwards formed by Mr. Thomas 
Campbell the poet, in his marriage. Mr. Da- 
vidscn was a very worthy illess bodie, and he 
has in my opinion the merit of first shewing 
with how little intellectual ability a newspaper 
may be conducted. I say not this in malice, 
but in sober sadness ; for when Campbell wrote 
his ‘ Battle of Hoenlinden, I got an early 
copy, which I sent to Mr. Davidson to be in- 
serted ; but he with a sage face afterwards told 
me that it was not worthy of a place in his 
paper. All the world, however, has since dif- 
fered with Mr. Davidson in that opinion, and 
indeed it may be said of every opinion that he 
either then held or afterwards blazoned with his 
papertrumpet. I wonder if the poor man is still 
alive. He stands in my recollection as a beau- 
tiful proof of the wise ordination of nature, in 
shewing how little propriety of conduct has to 
do with endowment of mind. Campbell began 
his poetical career by an Ossianie poem, whieh 
his schoolfellows published by subscription at 
twopence a-piece; my old schoolfellow, Dr. 
Colin Campbell, was a subscriber. The first 
edition of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ was also by 
subscription, to which I was a subscriber.” 

The work being divided into ‘‘ Epochs” t the 
second brings our author, an adventurer, to 
London, where, after a few months looking 
about, he went into business with a Mr. 
M‘Lachlan. They were unfortunate— and 
the annexed lines touch the feelings finely : 

« Helpless, forgotten, sad, and lame, 
On one lone seat the live-long day, 


I muse of youth and dreams of fame, 
And hopes and wishes all away. 


No more to me with carol gay, ‘ 
Shall mounting lark from pasture rise, 
Nor breezes bland on upland play, 
Nor far fair scenes my steps entice. 


Ah! never more beneath the skies, 
The winged heart shall glowing soar, 

Nor e’er be reach’d the goal or prize,— 
The spells of life enchant no more. 
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The burning thought, the boding sigh, 
The grief unnamed that old men feel, 
The languid limbs that withering lie, 
The powerless will’s effectless zeal ; 
All these are mine, and Heaven bestows 
The gifts, but still I find them woes.” 

Mr. Galt published the “‘ Battle of Largs,” 
and gives a good account of his mind at the 
time: he ultimately suppressed the volume ; 
and in this place casts a retrospect over his 
literary career, which we copy : 

“ Notwithstanding I have put together many 
books, and become so various an author, it has 
been rather in consequence of the want of active 
engagements than from a predominant predi- 
lection for the art. I would, no doubt, unless 
my time had been fully occupied with business, 
have still been an author, but would have fol- 
lowed the promptings and impulses of my own 
taste, instead of thinking of what might be 
profitable. All the time I was in Canada I 
never thought of study; wholly wrapt up in 
business, it seemed to furnish a theme for lite- 
rature, to which distinction in letters was 
something inferior. It has been only when I 
had nothing else to do, that I have had re. 
course to this secondary pursuit.” 

After the failure of his commercial concern 
in London, throughout which he behaved with 
strict honour and great spirit, he again em- 
barked in some transactions with his brother, 
also of a literary turn;* but shortly entered 
himself of Lincoln’s Inn, with the intention of 
being called to the bar, but again abandoned 
that course, and travelled abroad for more than 
two years. 

This forms epoch the third; but as his meet- 
ing Byron, and his doings in Sicily, Malta, 
Greece, Turkey, &c. &c. have already been di- 
vulged in publications—the Letters from the 
Levant, Eben Erskine, Life of Byron —we pass 
the whole, sub silentio, except a single adven- 
ture near the famous pass of Thermopyle, thus 
told :— 

“ The road from the height into the pass 
gradually devolves into a deep, wild, and rugged 
glen, in the bottom of which is a fountain and 
a large tree of ample shade, with a seat con- 
structed round the trunk. At this place we 
halted, and from a ruinous, blackguard-looking 
house, situated on the cliff above, an Albanian 
came down and demanded money as we re- 
mounted. We refused his demand, and were 
in consequence nearly immortalised, for my 
companion, conceiving it was a robber, drew 
his sword ; ‘my arms, as they always unfortu- 
nately were, happened to be in my trunk. The 

soldier, seeing me unarmed, let go Munroe’s 
bridle, and flew at me with his pistol, which 
would certainly have laid me with Leonidas, 
had not Minerva, as Butler says, interposed in 
the shape of rust : the pistol missed fire, and I 
gallantly rode away without remembering the 
distich — 
* He that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day; ’ 
calling on Munroe to follow, which he did, leav- 
ing servants and baggage, ‘ with all the evi- 
dences of complete victory, in the hands of the 
enemy.” We never halted till we got to Mola, 
on the Gulf of Zeitun, where we were after a 
time joined by our janissary, dragoman, &c. 
and baggage, just when I was disconsolately, 
not without a little lemon in the beverage, en- 


* «« The farce of ‘ The Watch-house,’ in the New Bri- 
tish Theatre, was written by him. Being ill at the time, 
I could not hold a pen, and only in phrases assisted him ; 
but it does not detract from his merit to say, that although 
some of his productions shew considerable ability, litera- 
ture was not his forte. He had inherited, however, our 


‘(sealed by Bonaparte) through the Turkish pro- 


tertaining my companion. The whole affair, 
as it turned out upon investigation, was incon- 
ceivably ridiculous. The blackguard-looking 
house that stood so ominously on the hill, was, 
in plain English, a toll-house, and the demand 
for money, from which all the ado arose, was 
the toll, about 1s. 9d. sterling. It is, however, 
as Buonaparte said, but a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous.” 
His great design in these parts appears to 
have been to create a channel for the introduc- 
tion of British merchandise into the continent 
vinces. His was the plan: others reaped the 
profits. 
But our views turn more to his literary toils. 
At Missolonghi,on his way home, he says : 
** The weather was exceedingly wet while I 
was there, and I could not stir out, in conse- 
quence of which I was obliged to amuse myself 
as well as I could, but the materials were very 
scanty. However, among other things, the 
master of the house where I staid had a copy 
of Goldoni’s dramatic works, which I read till 
I was tired; and then, from sheer want of 
something else to do, took to translating them, 
and in one day translated the comedy of ‘ La 
Jealousia de Lindoro,’ under the name of‘ The 
Word of Honour.’ The work was afterwards 
published in blank verse in ‘ The New British 
Theatre,’ and is one of my greatest feats, whe- 
ther considered for quantity or execution. I 
also next day translated another comedy, under 
the name of ‘ Love, Honour, and Interest,’ 
which was also published in the same work. 
The genius of Goldoni is not of a high order, 
but his dialogue is singularly natural. In my 
version it is on stilts, but still the translations 
afford, in my own opinion, a passable view of his 
peculiarities. I translated also several passages 
of other plays, but completed none save the two 
mentioned. I allude to the fact merely to shew 
to what shifts travellers are obliged to have re- 
course for amusement, and chiefly because Mis- 
solonghi is now known to most literary men.” 
Connected with the same subject he after- 
wards tell us— 
‘*¢ The publication of my voyages and travels 
was in some sort an era. The volume was ra- 
ther handsomer than common, and it was 
printed without the mediation of a bookseller, 
a mode of proceeding by which I may not have 
reaped any pecuniary advantage; but my manu- 
scripts are all such scrawled and blotted things 
that nobody would read them in their original 
state. My custom since is to write and print 
simultaneously, and to go to press when there 
is about a sheet of copy ready. * *® * In 
those days I was simpleton enough to believe 
that reviewers possessed more than common 
acumen and more accurate information than 
most men.” 
The publication of the “* Rejected Theatre,” 
in monthly parts, seems to have been an issue 
of these employments. It failed of popularity, 
and resolved itself into another periodical, of 
which he states— 
*¢ The New British Theatre contains the best 
selection that could be made; and supposing 
what passed under my eye to be a fair specimen 
of the unknown dramatic talent of the age, I 
have no hesitation whatever in stating that the 
managers were completely vindicated in alleging 
that the decay of the drama was not owing to 
them, but to the wretched productions they 
were compelled to bring forward. No doubt 
they were partly correct, but still they were not 
justified in pronouncing a veto on any piece 
unperused. I say not this in spleen, for I am 


ne 
self to be a little, not much, superior to Shak. 
speare; I freely confess, however, that I did 
think my own lucubration deserving of a better 
fate, because it was afterwards performed as 
* The Appeal’ several times at Edinburgh, once 
in my own presence at Greenock, many times, 
under the name of ‘ The Force of Conscience,’ 
at the Surrey Theatre, and was even honoured 
by some country strollers with a dreadful exhj. 
bition ina barn. For as I deem the perfor. 
mance of a tune on a street organ to be the cri. 
terion of popularity in music, so I hold a dra. 
matic representation in a barn to be the ulti. 
mate appeal to the taste and judgment of a dis. 
cerning public. But though this is said in 
melancholy mirth, I yet contend that my bant. 
ling was very ill-used ; many persons who stand 
in matters of taste well with the public, would 
have given it a good character. To be sure 
there has been one thing very equivocal about 
it. When it was performed at Edinburgh, 
the prologue, as I have since understood ve 
lately, was a joint production of Mr. Lockhart, 
and Captain Hamilton, the author of Cyril 
Thornton, who, with the diffidence that be. 
longs to all parents of surreptitious gets, fa. 
thered it on Professor Wilson, according to the 
then notorious maxims of mystification pecu- 
liar to the ‘ veiled assassins’ of Blackwood. 
The epilogue was written by Sir Walter Scott, 
and is not only very beautiful, but the only 
piece of humorous poetry which, as far as I am 
aware of, ever flowed from his pen: he wrote 
me not to mention the circumstance, as he 
would be pestered with applications. Perhaps 
some of my critical friends may say that he was 
ashamed of being accessary to the perpetration 
of such an outrage as the performance of a 
piece which the two grand London houses had 
rejected. But the baronet was a fellow-sufferer ; 
for the sapient managers of Covent Garden, at 
which the late Mr. Terry was then acting, 
could not think of risking the representation 
of such a piece as ‘ the Legend of Aspen,’ for 
that I believe was its first name. Long after, 
it was published in one of the Annuals, The 
Keepsake, and contains a scene worth fifty 
“era of Fanny Kemble’s patchwork, with all 
er samplers to boot. Seeing, by the nature of 
the contributions to the New British Theatre, 
that it must be a failure, I cut and run: in 
fact, there was not one drama remaining un- 
published of all the deplorable progeny that 
solicited admission into the almshouse.” 

The fourth Epoch involves Galt’s marriage, 
about which, like a prudent good man, he says 
little; but tells us some pleasant things about 
Mary Ann Clarke, and details a visit to France 
at the restoration of Louis XVIII. Speaking 
of his critical opinions, he compares himself to 
Lord Braxfield, ‘‘ as evinced in his reply to an 
advocate, who, in speaking of the excellence of 
the judges whom Cromwell sent to Edinburgh, 
said, that the justice of their awards had never 
been called in question. ‘ De’il mean them to 
do justice,’ said his lordship from the bench; 
‘they had neither kith nor kin in the 
country.” ”* ail 

One of the important events in Galt’s life 
was the ardent share he took in the founding 
of the Caledonian Asylum ; furnishing a noble 
proof how much individual exertion can do in 
such undertakings. A 

“In this business (he says) nothing was 
more gratifying than the first labours; but their 
enjoyment was gradually diminished, and par- 
ticularly after the battle of Waterloo; to me, 
however, they must always be interesting. At 
the institutary dinner, one of the most splendid 








mother’s relish of the ridiculous, and her incomparable 
occasional Scottish phraseology.” 


well aware that every dramatist believes him- 
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seventy musicians were employed, and above 
two hundred and seventy servants in livery 
attended, a great sum was raised. The sub- 
scription exceeded five thousands pounds, and 
the annual subscriptions were about four hun- 


In the end, his reward was to be left per- 
sonally to pay several hundred pounds for some 
music got up for the occasion!! and he con- 
cludes :—‘* I have never since looked near the 
Caledonian Asylum, except once to see the 
building; for of all sordid things that ever I 
knew, it has appeared to me that this was the 
meanest. But the times were altered in which 
the project originated ; peace prevailed, and 
‘ Pharaoh knew not Joseph.’ ”’ 

Other speculations succeeded ; one to Gib- 
raltar in conjunction with Kirkman Finlay ; 
another to supply the Spanish colonies through 





Jamaica ; but they did not realise his hopes. 
The latter caused him to settle for awhile near | 
the scene of his infancy, and his reflections| 
thereon are beautifully natural : | 

“ Being once more in the metropolis, I felt | 
no inclination to return. This distaste was not 
occasioned by any thing that I had met with, 
but a consciousness of being no longer the same | 
sort of individual that I had been in former; 
days; for I received every attention that could 
be expected, but the change which time and 
the world had made no longer rendered me 
susceptible of those gratifications that had once 
endeared the place to my remembrance. It 
was not changed in any aspectable form, but 
my tastes had undergone a great alteration ; 
I had become much more simple in my habits, 
and secretly ‘fashed’ at many things in which 
the tastes of an earlier period might have found 
pleasure.” 

Another true touch occurs where he records 
the loss of his mother : 

“To myself the event was, perhaps, more 
influential than most readers may imagine. 
From my very childhood it had been my great. 
est delight to please this affectionate parent; 
and in consequence, her loss weakened, if I may 
say, the motive that had previously impelled 
my energies. The world to me was deprived 
ofone that I was actuated by an endeavour to 
gratify, and in proportion the charm of life 
was diminished in its power ; but the mis- 
fortunes also were weakened in their pun- 
gency, and no effort of reason was necessary to 
convince me, that I would suffer less by not 
having her anxieties to consider. Many years 
before I had lost my father ; but although few 
could have stronger claims on the reverence of | 
their children than those to which he was en- 
tied, there is a difference in the filial love 
which belongs to the father, from that which 
the child’s heart thinks is the mother's due. 
The one is allied to esteem, friendship, and 
Tespect ; but the other is a gentle feeling com-| 
posed of confidence, kindness, and gratitude. | 
The one is more masculine in all its qualities ; 
but the other, without the mind being able to 
say wherefore, is at once more durable and 
tender. Fiction has often recorded those 
divorces of the heart to which paternal regard 
isliable; but it is a rare and improbable oc- 
currence to suppose the alienation of maternal | 
love. I am, however, saying more than can} 
be requisite to the reader who has survived his | 
parents, even though he may not feel so much 

curtailment of his motives to exertion.” 

The following train of thought is of a similar 
character. 

“In the course of my chequered life I have 
often met with sudden and unexpected turns of 
fortune, such as the religious call interpositions 





eee 

of Providence, insomuch that I have com- 
paratively felt little daunted by the gloomiest 
indication ; indeed, the sentiment awakened 
by the dreadest aspects has been ever more 
allied to provocation than fear, and I have al- 
ways experienced something akin to what is 
advised below : 

* When evil falls, and you see all its scope, 

Trust to the native courage of your breast, 

And such auxiliar aid as fate may send, 

To master the misfortune; trust yourself, 

And trust your destiny, for such begets 

That self-possession which endures the shock 

Of rough adversity, and lifts the man 

Above the waves and currents of the time. 

But when the matter hangs in dread, and may 

epee or enterprise be yet repelled, , 

Then call your friends, take counsel, and take aid.’ 
In the former of these predicaments, I was com- 
pelled to throw myself on fortune, when the 
most unexpected occurrence gave me new life. 

received letters from Canada appointing me 

agent for such of the principal inhabitants as 
had claims to urge for losses during the inva- 
sion of the province by the armies of the 
United States.” 

This led to his great concern with Canada, 
too generally known to render illustration here 
expedient. The Canada Company affairs and 
journey to America form Epoch V., and ter- 
minate the volume. We must also close; and 
in few words. Galt often refers to his imagi- 
native qualities ; and, no doubt, he has felt and 
feels them, like every strong mind ; but in our 
judgment his works are far more distinguished 
by a power of describing realities, telling gra- 
phically what he has seen and observed, and 
seasoning the whole with quaintness and hu- 
mour, than by imagination. 

Some of his Scotticisms and sayings in this 
volume remind us of these peculiarities; and, 
reserving any general observations for the 
second tome, we transcribe them in proof. 

** My mother, in a state of distraction, pur- 
sued and drew me back by the lug and the 

orn. - e ° 

“Tt happened that a writer, (as attorneys 
are called in Scotland,) who did our business, 
was absent one day when a bill was to be pro- 
tested. Mr. Miller was standing frying with 
passion at the gate, but I knew nothing of the 
cause. He however said, ‘ Mr. John, have you 
seen him?’ * Who?’ ‘* The stupidest man 


ever the Lord took the trouble to put the breath 
of life in.’ 


I knew it was of his coz. Nathan 
he spoke. a ° ° 
‘* Men are like the chameleon; they take a 


new colouring from the objects they are among : 
the reptile itself never alters either in shape or 
substance. * a . 


* No sensible man imagines now that the 
world may be better regulated by the deduc- 
tions of human reason than by the instincts 
conferred by Heaven.” 

We ought to notice that several poems are 
interspersed in the narrative; and that a 
clever and good likeness of the author interests 
us at the title page. 





Harper’s Library of Select Novels. Westward 
Ho! A Tale by the Author of the “ Dutch- 
man’s Fireside,” the ‘** Back-Woodsman,” 
&c. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales of the Glauber Spa. By several Ameri- 
can Authors. 2 vols. 12mo. New York, 
1833. J. and J. Harper. 

Mr. Pau.pInG, the author of the first-men- 

tioned of these productions, is one of the most 

graphic and spirited writers that America has 
produced. He delights in the back woods, in 
the hardships, difficulties, and dangers of the 
early settlers; and what we like him all the 


LS EE TLE 
better for—even though it leads to an occasional 
sneer sent across the Atlantic—he is enthu- 
siastic on the merits of his own country; and 
decides that 

**¢ Columbia, patriot nation, 
Star of hope to the distressed,” 
is, beyond all comparison with other countries, 
«« Fairest, wisest, discreetest, and best.” 

Ifa man has not a good word to say for his native 
land, what other may expect it from him ? 
The whole of the first volume is excellent, and 
we find no fault with the talent displayed in the 
second ; but we question the judgment shewn 
in selecting such a subject. Insanity is one of 
those terrible afflictions which is supposed to be 
hereditary : does a writer, then, do his duty, who 
lends the aid of fiction and romance towards 
embellishing and encouraging a marriage with 
an individual, however deserving and interest 
ing, who is visited by so awful a malady? We 
shall endeavour to choose such extracts as are 
most characteristic of the country, both as most 
attractive in themselves, and indicative of Mr. 
Paulding’s peculiar vein and talent. 

A prairie: —“ One of the most novel as well as 
enchanting scenes in nature is the prairie, or 
delta, extending to a distance of many miles be- 
tween the two great rivers. It is fora considex. 
able portion of the year one sea of flowers, one 
wide region of fragrance; and its features differ 
from those of any other lands in any other 
country. Not a tree is to be seen except upon 
its outer edge, and the blue horizon meets it 
every where, forming a long straight line, with. 
out the least appearance of irregularity or un- 
dulation. As you cast your eye over it, it is 
all one series of deceptions. Sometimes, owing 
to a particular state of the atmosphere, or the 
position of the sun, distances and objects are 
increased or diminished like the vagaries of the 
phantasmagoria; things that are near will 
appear as if at a great distance, and those at a 
distance at other times seem as if you could 
almost touch them. Now a bird will seem as if 
touching the sky with its head, and anon the 
herds appear like an assemblage of insects.” 

Village in the march of improvement. — 
“The little village in which our travellers 
sojourned was one of those old establishments 
which seem destined never to grow any larger. 
It was inhabited by a mild, amiable race—the 
descendants of the early French emigrants, of 
whose character it is sufficient to say that they 
were the only people that ever gained the affec- 
tions and confidence of the wild aboriginal race 
of North America. It was a primitive Catholic 
settlement ; and whether it is owing to the 
number of saints’ days and holydays in this 
ancient and venerable code, or from any other 
cause, we have heard it observed, that in the old 
countries the people of this persuasion are, in 
general, not so active and industrious as those 
of many others. Perhaps the vast number of 
charitable institutions connected with this 
church in almost every country, and the cus- 
tom of distributing alms, or food, on particular 
days, to all comers, by relieving the poor from 
the necessity of exertion, may contribute not a 
little to the effect which we have noticed. 
There was a little church, the bell of which 
seemed never quiet, and the only busy man in 
the village was the bell-ringer. Other than 
this, there was little or nothing to disturb the 
repose of the good people, who had long lived, 
and might have long lived in contented simpli. 
city, had not the transfer of the vast region of 
Louisiana, the only empire ever acquired with- 
out the expense of a drop of blood, paved the 
way for the intrusion of those ‘ cochon Yan. 


kees,’ as the old French landlord called them in 
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‘his sleeve, who straightway began, as usual, to 
turn every thing upside down. By their pesti- 
lent activity they rendered it absolutely neces- 
sary that every body should be as stirring as 
themselves, in order to keep pace with the 
progress of the new comers; for though an 
indolent community may do very well by itself, 
the moment it comes in contact or in rivalry 
with one that is active and industrious, it must 
go the way of all flesh, or accommodate itself 
to the circumstances of the times, and exert all 
its energies to prevent falling far in the rear of 
the rest of the world. ‘ Ah! monsieur,’ said 
the landlord, an old remnant of the ancient 
régime: ‘ Ah! monsieur, the Yankee are one 
great people, but then she always so busy, busy, 
busy, morning, noon, and night. Diable! she 
don’t give himselves time to say their prayers, 
Ithink. She come here among us, and she 
must ave new road : very well, the road is make 
at last. Eh bien! then she must ave a canal 
right long side of him, and every body must 
give money for him. Very good, then we shall 
ave new streets, a new court-house, a new 
market, and a new church. So she come round 
for more money for that, Then she goes on, 
busy, busy, busy, never satisfied, more work, 
more money, and all for the dem publique 
good, Diable! I wonder what the publique 
ever do for me that I shall work for him if he 
was the king himself? Well, monsieur, we 
ave got new road, new canal, new court-house, 
new market, and new church; and now I say 
to myself, ha, hah! I think she must ave sa- 
tisfaccion at last. Phew! no such thing; she 
must ave town meeting to choose the police ; 
then she must ave town meeting to choose the 
legislator ; then she must ave town meeting to 
send the president and his bureau all to le dia- 
ble, for something I don’t know. Eh bien! 
all this done, I say ha, hah! I shall dance and 
sing now a leetle. Phew! Morbleu, no such 
thing. Next time all this to do over again. 
The government machine out of order, she say, 
and must set it right again. So we go, year 
after year, making the grande improvement, 
and mending the government ; and we French- 
men, bongre, malgre, must do every thing de 
haute lutte, when we had much rather do no- 
thing at all. Peste! that I shall be condemned 
to live in one dem country, always in want of 
improvement, under a government that always 
want mending. What you call? Ah! the 
dem self-government more trouble than she is 
worth, I think. For my part, monsieur, I like 
somebody shall take it off my hands, and let me 
dance a leetle some time.’ ”’ 

A Horse-race at Virginia.—“‘ At length the 
day arrived big with the fate of Lady Molly 
Magpie and Barebones, of Allen of Claremont 
and Dangerfield of Powhatan,— and a glorious 
day it was. Previous to its arrival, Barebones 
had been escorted, with a dignity becoming 
the high destinies connected with his speed and 
bottom, to the neighbourhood of the race-course. 
The colonel and Mr. Littlejohn rode on either 
side, while Barebones, richly caparisoned with 
a gorgeous blanket, and looking through a pair 
of holes, like an old gentleman through his 
spectacles, was led by uncle Pompey, or Pom- 

y Ducklegs, as he was most irreverently 
-nicknamed by the young ebonies, on the score 
of a pair of httle bandy drumsticks, by the aid 
of which he waddled along after the fashion of 
that amphibious bird. Pompey claimed and re- 
ceived this post of honour by virtue of having 
once had the felicity of belonging to Lord Dun- 
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few gentlemen left in the ancient dominion, 
and never failed to lay all the blame of bad 
crops on the revolution. When he recollected 
that Molly Magpie was an ‘ imported’ horse, 
and a lady besides, his mind misgave him sorely, 
for he could scarcely bring himself to believe it 
possible that any animal foaled on this side the 
Atlantic had a chance of success against one so 
high bred and highly descended. ‘ Dem rebel 
horse no bottom,’ thought Pompey. Close be- 
hind Pompey the Great rode Pompey the 
Little, his grandson, to whom the conduct of 
Barebones was to be intrusted in the coming 
contest between the houses of Claremont and 
Powhatan. He was dressed in a sky-blue 
jacket, red cap, and pantaloons of the same 
colour; and his black face presented a beau- 
tiful contrast to the ivory teeth which he ever 
and anon displayed in rows the brightest beauty 
in the land might have envied, as he recalled 
to mind the promise of his master, that if he 
won the race, he would give him his freedom 
and a hundred a-year for life. As thus they 
walked their horses slowly and majestically 
along, Pompey the Great would ever and anon 
turn round, shake his fist at Pompey the Little, 
and exclaim, ‘ You young racksal, you no win 
dis here race, you disgrace you family — mind, 
I say so.’ The race was to take place precisely 
at one o’clock, but long before the hour arrived 
the course was thronged with thousands of people 
in carriages, on horseback, and on foot, of all 
grades, sizes, ages, and colours. The day was 
charming, the air inspiring, and the scene beau- 
tiful and animated beyond description. The 
race-course was on an elevated table-land, which 
cummanded a view of the city of Richmond, its 
imposing capitol (perhaps the finest situated 
building in the United States), the turbulent 
rapids of the majestic river foaming and pelting 
its way among the rocks and islands fast an- 
chored in the waves, and afterwards winding 
its quiet course at a distance among the round 
full-bosomed hills, presented a scene which of 
itself might occupy the attention for hours. 
But the animation of the course rendered a 
long abstraction quite impossible. Gallant 
equipages every moment arriving, in which the 
pride of Virginia, her wives and daughters, 
displayed their fair and delicate countenances, 
— full-blooded horses champing the bit impa- 
tiently, and pawing the ground as if anxious to 
contest the prize of the day, or scouring the 
plain in all directions, like the winged Arabs of 
the desert—communicated indescribable gaiety 
and interest to the scene. But the gayest of 
the gay, the happiest of the happy, the noisiest 
of the noisy, were the gentlemen of colour, 
young and old, to whom this was a holyday 
sanctioned by long prescription. Such a mor- 
tal display of ivory and crooked legs, such 
ecstatic gambols, such triumphant buffoonery, 
such inspiring shouts, such inimitable bursts of 
laughter, never were seen or heard among the 
grave, reflecting progeny of freedom ; and the 
spectator might have been tempted to ask him- 
self, ‘ If these are not happy, at least at the 
present moment, where is happiness to be 
found ?? At twelve the champions appeared, 
and all was hushed. The knowing ones fol- 
lowed Barebones and Molly Magpie around the 
course, scanning them with a keen and critical 
eye, and making up their minds to bet on one 
or the other. The coloured rout thronged along 
the way, looking as wise as their betters, and 
giving their opinions in prophetic whispers, or 
climbed the trees and fences to witness the 





more, the last royal governor of Old Virginia. 
He considered himself as a branch of the aris- 


coming trial. Allen of Claremont, and Danger- 
field of Powhatan met and saluted each other 


chivalry on the eve of a joust in honour of their 
respective ladies; and it was singular to ob. 
serve with what a degree of interest and almost 
sublimity, the ownership of two such famous 
horses, and the large sums at stake, invested 
these two gallant cavaliers. The crowd fol. 
lowed them whithersoever they went, and 
where they were was the centre of attraction. 
Tap—tap—tap ! went the drum for the second 
time,—the judges ascended the stand of judg. 
ment,—the horses were brought to the starting. 
pole champing and foaming, as if partaking in 
the feelings of their masters, and equally anx. 
ious for the event of the struggle. For our 
part, we have no doubt that race-horses are 
perfectly aware of the object for which they are 
contesting, and share in the triumph of victory, 
The judges were now standing with stop 
watches counting the minutes, and a breath. 
less silence preceded the last tap of the drum. 
It was a scene of almost unequalled excitement, 
and in spite of all that may be said in dispa- 
ragement of the sport, we neither blame those 
that encourage, nor those who partake in its 
enjoyment, with due moderation. Tap—tap— 
tap! went the drum for the third time. The 
riders were mounted, and the yellow cap and 
green vest of Allen of Claremont, appeared side 
by side with the red cap and blue vest of Dan. 
gerfield of Powhatan. As Pompey the Great 
lifted Pompey the Little to the saddle, he re. 
peated for the last time, ‘ Now you dem rack. 
sal, you no win dis race, you disgrace to you 
family.’ The signal was given, and the two 
noble animals went off with a bound, as if they 
had suddenly been gifted with the wings of the 
wind. Now, Molly Magpie being the lighter 
and weaker of the two, gained upon Barebones 
as they came to a little descending ground ; 
and anon Barebones shot a-head, as they rose 
upon the ascent. The first two rounds con- 
tinued thus alternately in favour of one or the 
other, the little red-cap and the yellow appeared 
perched in the air, and the riders seemed 
hardly to touch the horses they rode. A dead 
and breathless silence held captive the crowd ; 
and Allen and Dangerfield might be seen, each 
on a little eminence in the centre of the field, 
watching the struggle with a steady counte- 
nance, and calm, determined eye. The third 
round Barebones decidedly took the lead: first 
a head, then a neck, then a whole body ap- 
peared in advance, and by the time they arrived 
at the goal, Barebones was computed to be ten 
lengths a-head of Molly Magpie. The assembled 
multitude shouted * Victory! Hurrah for 
Barebones !’ and as for old Pompey, he scarcely 
waited for little red-cap to be weighed after the 
heat, when he hugged him in his arms, and 
pronounced him an honour to his family. The 
second heat was contested with equal obsti- 
nacy, but not with the like result; Molly 
Magpie came in a-head of Barebones, and the 
knowing ones began to hedge. Just at the 
moment of starting for the third and last heat, 
Allen of Claremont exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
‘ Twenty thousand more on the gray mare " 
The temptation was irresistible. ‘ Done! 
cried Dangerfield. ‘ Done!’ cried Allen ; and 
at that instant the horses started to decide the 
fortunes of the house of Powhatan. For the 
whole of the three rounds you might have 
covered them both with a blanket, and nobody 
knew which had won, until the judges, after 
some consultation, decided in favour of Molly 
Magpie, by half a head. The same voices that 
had shouted and huzzaed for Barebones now 
shouted and huzzaed for Molly Magpie—such is 
the instability of popular applause ; and it 3s 





tocracy, often boasted that he was one of the} with the dignified courtesy of two knights of 





recorded that Pompey the Great fought that 
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day six pitched battles with certain gentlemen 
of colour who belonged to the faction of the 
mare. Yet, for all this, he could not help 
saying to himself, ‘Eh ! dem I spect so; dem rum- 
publican horse he no hold candle to tudder.’ " 
We conclude with a national ballad : 
« Our wives we kiss’d, we journeyed west, 
Over the mountains blue, 
For there we were told there was land to be sold, 
The like you never knew. 
Over the Alleghany, over the Alleghany, 
Our horses are good, we’ve an excellent road 
Over the Alleghany. 
And we bought us a boat, and set her afloat, 
And down the river we glided, 
And on every hand we saw excellent land, 
Where none but the Ingens resided. 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
When the wind is a-head there's no more to be said, 
All on the Ohio, boys ! 
Our neat little bark beats every ark 
That lives on the Ohio, boys; 
And along as you float you may shoot from the boat 
Just what kind of game you please, boys ; 
For there it’s no treat to have plenty to eat, 
There's food on every tree, boys. 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
All on the Ohio, boys, 
When the wind’s a-head there’s no more to be said, 
We must off with our coats and row, boys!” 


The Tales of the Glauber Spa are a pleasant 
and various collection ; among which we would 
mention, as our own favourites, ** The Skele- 
ton’s Cave,” ‘* The Block-house,” and “ Mr. 
Green :” the enviable equanimity of the last- 
mentioned gentleman would tell well on the 
stage. And to this we cannot but add, that 
American literature is much indebted to Mr. 
Harper—an enterprising and judicious pub- 
lisher is your modern Meczenas. 





Baron Haussex’ Sketches. 

[Concluding notice. ] 
Ix going over this work, which we have con- 
sidered to be of more public interest than its 
intrinsic worth warranted, in consequence of 
the character and station of the author, we 
have left much of refutation to the obvious 
sense and ordinary reflection of our readers, 
and abstained from dwelling on the numerous 
futile views which the imperfect observation of 
the exiled Baron has led him to embody in the 
litera scripta. Nor shall we now depart from 
this course, because we think that a wholesome 
use may be made even of his mistakes, misre- 
presentations, and prejudices; and we would 
rather contemplate our nationality sketched in 
such colours, than held up by flattering por- 
traiture as 

That faultless monster which the world ne’er saw. 
_In our last sheet we quoted a good deal rela- 
tive to our field sports, in compliment to the 
Season, but we shall now turn to a few other 
matters. The Baron, with some objections, is 
on the whole favourable to our system of in- 
ternal communication, in roads, canals, rail- 
Ways, and bridges ; and ‘encouraged, we may 
Suppose, by the facilities thus afforded, he ven- 
tured upon an excursion into Scotland. Here, 
like all other travellers, he was anxious to visit 
Abbotsford ;* and we shall copy a few of his 
remarks on that subject, as well suiting a lite. 
rary paper. 

“It is from the court-yard alone that one 
has a full view of Abbotsford, and can form an 
idea of the bizarrerie of its architecture. Sir 

*Isit nota strange blindness on the part of the Scotch, 
County the ent - be awake to the interests of their 
subborie br urtaent — v ery partially supported the 

preservation of Abbotsford in statu 
a they have raised large sums for merely local 
ents at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other places— 
vanicee a ad tification of insulated and selfish 
caming a literary pilgrimage, would bring the most grat 
fying ‘and be: gd BB lain wou ring the most grati- 
ults to the country throughout 

ages !—Kd, L. G. 


Walter Scott, who has drawn on the middle 
ages for his subjects as well as his characters, 
seems also to have recurred to that epoch for 
the style of an architecture which he has 
adopted with all its originality, and with all its 
faults, even to its minutest absurdities. That 
irregularity which is the reproach of the cha- 
teaux of the eleventh century, exists at Abbots- 
ford in a most remarkable degree. The archi- 
tect must have combined many odd whims of 
fancy or memory to vary, as he has done, the 
form and the dimensions of the windows, and 
to load many parts of the facades of the build- 
ing with the most incongruous ornaments, in 
order to render the whole a unique specimen of 
the confusion of all order. A peristyle attached 
to the house conducts you to a large room, in 
which are ranged arms and armoury of all ages 
and countries, as well as other varied objects of 
curiosity. To the left is a narrow hall, whence 
you pass into the dining-room, which commu. 
nicates with the drawing-room. At the end of 
the drawing-room is an apartment of spacious 
dimensions, appropriated to a library, filled with 
rare and choice works, tastefully bound in the 
gothic style. At one end of the library is a 
door, which communicates with Sir Walter’s 
study. <A dark narrow staircase, with high 
steps, leads you to the first story, on which are 
many small rooms; you are conducted to them 
by a narrow corridor, in which two persons 
cannot walk abreast. The furniture of this 
singular mansion is in perfect keeping with its 
architecture. The greater part is of historical 
origin; and the original destination of many 
articles is marked on brass plates, which have 
been engraved for the purpose. In order to 
form a correct idea of the richness and variety 
of this collection, it should be known that all 
men of rank and fortune in the three kingdoms 
contributed to furnish the house with many 
curious articles in their possession; and that 
Abbotsford has thus become a sort of museum, 
uniting in itself all that the country in which 
the feudal system has prevailed the longest, 
could supply of most value in that character.” 

It is this remarkable place, and its remark- 
able collection, that a subscription has been 
opened in England to preserve; and we are 
happy to say, that though the state of political 
affairs, and, perhaps, its having been taken up 
rather late, have retarded the complete realisa- 
tion of this noble design, it has already pro- 
ceeded to a point which leaves no doubt of its 
ultimate success, and the more especially as the 
list continues to swell gradually and surely, as 
opportunities offer for the expression in this 
way of the feeling so strongly entertained by 
every individual alive to the delight and in. 
struction which the presiding genius of Abbots- 
ford has afforded his fellow-men. 

The want of a common language, and the 
commencement of Sir Walter’s sufferings from 
disease at the time, appear to have greatly 
damped the interchange of mind between 
France and Scotland on this occasion : but the 
Baron thus concludes : — 

“ That minute spirit of detail which detracts 
so much from the merit of his works, was ap- 
parent in all that he did or said. If he spoke, 
he dwelt too much on trifles; and in shewing 
his treasures of art and literature, he left no- 
thing to the imagination of the stranger ; every 
trifle was explained. In the distribution of his 
chateau, in its careful decoration, this wish to 
examine and shew every thing, to find place for 
every thing, even for objects unworthy of the 
care bestowed or the descriptions lavished upon 
them, was evident. It was a necessity of Sir 





Walter’s nature to put forward all that fell to 
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his hand, as well as every idea which ‘ 
through his brain. By the side of these trifles, 
one was often surprised by noble objects, dis. 
posed to the best advantage: it is perhaps this 
very contrast which gives a distinguishing cha- 
racter to Scott’s productions. He has written 
for all classes, for all ages, for all countries, for 
his publisher, and for himself; he has put into 
the mouth of the beggar, as well as into that of 
the king, the very language which both should 
speak. He has traced out the most remarkable 
features in the history of France, without being 
able to speak her language; he has rendered 
the like service to his own country and to Eng. 
land. For the present generation, content: to 
be amused with all that he has written, as for 
posterity, which will make its selection amongst 
them—for both he has laboured: for the one 
he has composed light and elegant trifles; for 
the other splendid portraits of manners, cha- 
racters admirably traced, descriptions full of 
charming variety. For himself he has also 
laboured, since he amassed, by the publica- 
tion of his works, a fortune of many millions 
of francs, of which a misplaced confidence de- 
prived him,—and acquired a fame which, so 
far from having ever been contested, has been 
raised beyond the limits which the most fa- 
vourable award should have assigned him : all 
have benefited by his labours. The country 
which produced such a man has reason to be 
proud of his character and productions. He 
was the subject of general conversation and 
of universal curiosity ; his portrait or his bust 
was in every house ; his most trifling actions, 
his most insignificant words, were published 
with a species of importance. He was sought 
for, he was visited: his chateau, like Ferney, 
had become the resort of literary pilgrimages— 
whether absent or present, he received the 
homage of all. The most indulgent posterity 
cannot judge him more favourably than: his 
contemporaries have done. It is but justice to 
the memory of this eminent man to state, that 
so much flattery in no degree spoiled the good. 
ness and simplicity of his disposition.” 

Our author is more complimentary to Scot. 
land and its people than he is to the other 
portions of the kingdom ; but we are tempted 
to quote a passage relative to Holyrood, then 
tenanted by Charles X. 

* The reception given to the descendants of 
Louis the Fourteenth, in this habitation of the 
Stuarts, could not fail to prove to them that 
Holyrood had changed hands. It seemed as if, 
implacable in her recollections of the past, 
the usurpation which had deprived the Stuarts 
of their rights, designed to. call to the: bar of 
its tribunal a family of kings fugitive in «its 
turn, and to arraign the generous hospitality 
which, in the days of its power, it bad be. 
stowed upon another royal family, whose fate 
afforded matter for such painful comparisons. 
At St. Ger main, the sovereign of the palace 
descended the staircase to receive at the door 
the wandering English monarch ; but at Holy. 
rood the exiled French monarch was» not 
soothed by the like consolation. At Holyrood, 
instead of a powerful sovereign, a hall-porter 
with a bunch of keys in his hand did» the 
honours, and opened the doors of apartments 
cold, cheerless, and desolate. In place of a 
strong box filled with gold, for the use of the 
exiled monarch’s privy-purse, there lay on the 
table certain filthy papers hardly legible; writs 
of capias, and writs of seizure of effects, were 
the consolations which met the eye of the 
exiled monarch in a foreign land.. The brutal 
indifference of the nineteenth century was sub- 
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of the seventeenth; in fine, a constitu- 
tional king of England was the host, instead 
of an absolute monarch of France; William 
the Fourth instead of Louis the Fourteenth. 
I shall avoid mixing up with details calculated 
only to gratify an idle curiosity, other recitals 
of a graver character, and replete with instruc- 
tion, which are exclusively the province of his- 
tory. I will not describe those scenes of sorrow 
when three generations of kings opposed to the 
assaults of misfortune a calm dignity, unembit- 
tered remembrances of past grandeur and hopes, 
with which no feelings of resentment were 
mingled. I will not paint the suffering virtue 
of him from whose mouth no word of hatred or 
revenge has ever fallen, and who has never ex- 
pressed a wish which had not for its object the 
happiness of France ; neither will I relate how, 
as in the days of their power and prosperity, 
distress was no sooner known than relieved : 
every other habit of the Tuileries had been 
laid aside; this alone was preserved. The 
playful innocence, the graceful deportment, the 
precocious talents of a child, threw even a 
charm over the sadness of the meetings at 
Holyrood. Happiness in the choice of words 
carelessly scattered here and there during the 
progress of his amusements, sallies of wit an- 
nouncing not only a lively imagination, but a 
judgment already formed, an elevated mind, 
called up the expression of real pleasure in 
countenances to whose features an expression 
of grief had become familiar. The good-na- 
ture of the Duc de Bordeaux is apparent in 
those frequent acts of munificence and charity 
which the sight of misfortune never fails to 
elicit. His memory is not only retentive, but 
well stored. He speaks with equal fluency the 
French, German, Italian, and English lan- 
guages. Gymnastic exercises, to which he had 
been early accustomed, tended to develope in 
him a dexterity and elegance of manners which 
distinguish his deportment and all his move- 
ments, and could not fail to attract notice, 
were he not already, by his birth and prema- 
ture importakée, an object of general and un- 
disguised interest. The following anecdotes 
will give an idea of his elevated mind, and the 
readiness and tact of his sallies. When the 
exiled family was about to quit Lulworth 
Castle, where they had taken up their tem- 
porary abode on their first arrival, in order to 
repair to Edinburgh, his sister, who, it had 
been arranged, should proceed by way of Lon. 
don, entertained her brother with the pleasure 
she should have in visiting the capital. * What 
will you see,’ said the young princess, ‘ that 
can possibly interest you in a sea voyage ?’ 
* The Coast of France,’ was his reply. And 
the ill-concealed tears started into his eye, and 
drew corresponding tears from all who heard a 
reply, inspired by so affecting a sentiment, ex- 
pressed with such dignified simplicity.” 
Of the Scotch, inter alia, the Baron remarks, 
* Their musical system was evidently adopted 
in the very infancy of the art, and has pre- 
served its original defects. It recalls those 
by-gone times when Ossian and the Scottish 
bards attuned their poems to music. It may 
safely be averred that many of the most cele- 
brated Scotch ballads were composed by these 
early bards: the airs are even now calculated 
to excite their enthusiasm. I draw from this a 
conclusion more favourable to the national cha- 
racter than to the musical taste of the Scotch. 
A spirit of nationality could alone, in fact, 
account for the enthusiasm felt by a whole 
nation for compositions, the chief and perhaps 
the only merit of which consists in their early 
origin.” 


Of the clergy he says: ‘* The constitution of 
the Scotch clergy is altogether different from 
that of the English church. They approximate 
more to Luther in their religious tenets, which 
exhibit a severity of principles most vexatious 
and irksome in the practice. Along with the 
dogma of puritanism, the Scotch religion has 
adopted the spirit of dark intolerance peculiar 
to that sect: it rejects episcopacy ; and, unlike 
the clergy of the English church, its ministers 
collect no tithes for their support.” 

Respecting Ireland, we must also now be sa- 
tisfied with but little of the Baron’s statement. 

** Since the year 1798, an epoch of unhappy 
memory for her, Ireland has manifested an 
impatience of the English yoke, and a general 
discontent, which have obliged England to 
have recourse to additional measures of se- 
verity. The passing of the Catholic Relief 
Bill, far from having calmed the. excitement, 
has, on the contrary, but tended to give fresh 
courage to the disturbers of the public peace. 
At this instant, the public tranquillity is daily 
compromised, under all the pretexts and forms 
which faction can invent. These unvaried in- 
terruptions of public order may lead to the 
most disastrous results. The political excite- 
ment finds a powerful auxiliary in the distress 
of the country; nor is a physical force, for 
which almost any change must be a benefit, 
unwilling to lend its aid on occasions when it 
may be found convenient to enlist its services. 
The Irish demagogue discovers for the Irish 
peasant a fancied or a true analogy between 
politics and religion, and bids him take courage 
from the extent of his distress ; thus excited, 
the peasant is let loose against power, property, 
—in fact, against every social and legal insti- 
tution. Under the names of Whitefeet, Rib- 
bonmen, &c., Irish Jacquerie exercises its law- 
less violence— its rapines, its burnings—in 
different parts of the country. Bound together 
by oaths which it were death to violate, these 
Irish factions commit the greatest excesses, 
unrestrained by the terrors of the law. In 
truth, all law is in abeyance in Ireland, for 
witnesses wish not, and dare not if they would, 
declare the truth. A perfect organisation, 
therefore, emboldens these confederates to raise 
the standard of almost open revolt. * sal 

“ What the Irish desire is complete freedom ; 
the equality of the Catholic with the Protes- 
tant faith; the exercise of those rights which 
the inhabitants of England and Scotland enjoy. 
They want, in a word, their old constitution 
of 1782, and a native parliament, which would 
consider their interests distinct from those of 
England, and oblige the proprietors of the soil 
to abide on it, and spend in their country those 
revenues which are now squandered in foreign 
lands. The Repealers have their leaders, as 
well as their government, which manifests its 
power in an open way. Its mandates are 
cheerfully obeyed; it levies taxes, which are 
boldly demanded and readily paid; it musters 
its troops in open array ; and its tribunals exe- 
cute its fearful sentences of murder and burn- 
ings with audacious impunity. The train of in- 
surrection, so sedulously laid, requires but some 
daring hand to set fire to it. That well-known 
hand exists, directed by a powerful will and 
a steady purpose; but the considerations which 
hold it back are as well known as the hand 
itself.” 

Lastly: ‘* Ireland contains as wretched a 
population as any in the world; a population, 
too, which, it may said, makes the best efforts 
of any to escape from its wretchedness and 
misery ; a people unquestionably, also, the 
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justify the exercise of acts of coercion and re. 
straint, by their perpetual efforts to escape 
from an authority disposed to measures of 
moderation ; a people the most sincere and 
devoted adherents to the Catholic faith, but 
who, in following its minute observances, have 
allowed the spirit of that religion to evaporate; 
a people who rank among the most simple, and 
yet the most gifted nations, no less brave than 
prone to acts of the basest and the most cruel 
revenge ; habituated to privation, yet among 
the least sober—of energetic resolve, and as 
great inconstancy in action ; a people, in fine, 
among the readiest to labour, and yet among 
the idlest of modern nations. There is no vice 
of the Irish which is not qualified by some 
latent virtue— not a virtue which is not dis. 
figured by some defacing vice. The Irish cha- 
racter is a compound of finesse and naiveté. 
It is a mixture of the Gascon and the Beeotian, 
of piquancy and folly. If the Italians had not 
already embodied forth the character of harle. 
quin, the Irish people could have furnished the 
outline of it. Their hasty passions are quickly 
excited into all the violence of anger; hence 
arise their imprudent resolves, of which reflec. 
tion does not retard the execution ; their tran- 
sition from good-humour to passion is short, 
and quickly embraced. In politics, they are 
as headstrong as in private life. Anger is the 
monitor to whose counsels they most willingly 
listen, and they are ever prone to adopt its sug- 
gestions. Accordingly, they are perpetually 
falling into error, the first consequence of 
which is an aggravation of their evils. In 
consequence of this bizarrerie, and of the con- 
trasts in which it abounds, the Irish character 
may be considered as the cause aud effect of 
the state of things which has just been de- 
scribed.” 

The Baron’s concluding chapter has some 
natural and touching reflections on his personal 
condition ; which, had we been inclined to 
severity of criticism in our review of this book, 
must have disarmed us. 





CHINESE VOYAGE OF THE LORD AMHERST. 
[Second notice: Conclusion.] 
Ir it be true that the Chinese must be well 
bullied before you can get any rational conduct 
or good out of them, we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Lindsay and his companions were 
about as eligible for the task as any individuals 
who could have been employed on the mission. 
They seem to have cared no more for a fleet of 
war-junks than if they had been little boys’ 
boats on the Serpentine; no more for flying 
military camps along the coast than if they had 
been toy-soldiers ; no more for Mandarins than 
if they had been only their own buttons or 
peacocks’ feathers ; and no more for the public 
authorities and masses of a hundred thousand 
population, than if they had been so many 
penguins, or those noddies which we see bob- 
bing and shaking their heads on chimney- 
pieces. We daresay Mr. Lindsay is not far 
out in his observation upon the national cha- 
racter; but still, in this instance, we must 
take into account the general belief of the 
natives, that his vessel was the advance of a 
hostile fleet sent to avenge the wrongs and con- 
tumelies of Canton, which must have produced 
considerable influence, as it evidently produced 
considerable consternation. But we will elu- 
cidate the point by examples. After leaving 
Ning-po,* where they were civilly entertained, 


* We are told, «* Having observed that, previous to 
returning to our ship, I should —_ to enter the city 





and make a few purchases, Ma immediately di a 
mandarin, with a white batton, and several police at- 
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our countrymen were nevertheless obliged to 
submit to the customary mystifications, and 
treating was carried on at great length, till they 
were fairly baffled. At one time a collision 
had very aint ensued with some native boats 
inthe river. It is thus related : 

“Jn the afternoon several merchants from 
Ning-po visited the ship, examined our goods, 
but made no- positive offer ; they promised to 
return in a day ortwo. This day (June 4th) 
a trifling dispute occurred between ourselves 
and the boats from the men-of-war, which, had 
it been carried further, might have offered a 
serious interruption to the friendly footing on 
which we have hitherto been with all parties. 
In the afternoon I proceeded with Captain 
Rees in the long-boat about a mile up the river, 
with the specific object of ascertaining whether 
there was water enough for ships to lay at 
anchor conveniently there. To do this we had 
to pass a line of about fifteen war-junks, which 
were anchored close to each other right across 
the river; their object apparently was to pre- 
vent our ship from passing them. A consider- 
able degree of jealousy and apprehension had 
always been manifested whenever any of our 
boats entered the river and passed beyond the 
usual landing-place leading to the town, and 
we consequently rarely went beyond that place, 
nor should I now, had I not considered: it to 
bean object of some importance to ascertain 
whether there was good anchorage for large 
ships higher up. We accordingly went straight 
up, and passed the line of junks, although 
many boats pushed off in all directions to bar 
our way ; but having a fine breeze in our favour, 
we were enabled to get a-head of them all. 
Wenow sailed about a mile a-head of the junks, 
and the result of this examination proved, that 


tendants, to escort us, and apologised for the inconveni- 
ence to which we would be subjected from the boisterous 
curiosity of the people. I laughed, and said that we 
knew their friendly disposition too well to care for such 
atrifling annoyance, and assured them that, if their party 
Went shopping about London in their mandarin clothes, 
they would probably be surrounded by as great a crowd 
of noisy people as we were. We now arose and separated, 
all the mandarins accompanying us to a boat which 
was prepared to take us across the river; and when we 
oop off, they remained on the beach, bowing to us as 
g as we remained in sight. This conduct was most 
striking, as evincing a strong wish, not only to treat us 
with marked respect, but also to shew to the assembled 
crowd the friendly feelings with which they regarded us. 
Theeffect of this was instantly visible, from the demeanour 
of the police people and others, who addressed us with 
the respectful term of Saon Yay. We visited several 
shops in the town in which European woollen manu- 
ures were for sale, the prices of which were much the 
saine as at Fuh Chowfoo. I was anxious to visit some 
Wholesale silk warehouse, but only saw retail shops. 
th Mr. Gutzlaff and myself endeavoured to obtain 
Some information as to whether any signs or remnants 
existed of foreign residences here, but our researches 
Were fruitless, and we had not time or leisure to pursue 
them. Every one, however, appeared perfectly well aware 
that foreigners had traded here a century ago, and that 
the greatest advantages had been derived to their city 
from that circumstance. Having walked right across 
the town, we ascended the ramparts, and from a tower 
Over one of the gates had a good view of the city, which 
appears very populous, there being no vacant spaces 
Within the walls. The population, as collected from 
Various sources, I should state at 250,000 to 300,000. The 
town and suburbs cover fully more than half the space of 
Canton. The river fronting the town was full of junks, 
mostly belonging to the province, and a many from 
Fokien. The greater part of Fokien junks appear to 
Temain at Chin-hae. I may here mention, as a strong 
Proof of the great effect produced by the circulation of 
the pamphlet on England, of which we bought up about 
fifty copies, that on our arrival every one remarked that 
We were hungmaon, the red bristled people; and several 
Tespectable persons, without the slightest intentions of 
incivility, inquired whether that was not our nation. 
Our reply to all was the same, that there was no such 
country, and one was a +r ar = somewhat mide 
as app! towards foreigners; for that pigs, 
dogs, and cats, had maon, bristles, but men had [ é 
‘on for hair. This information, as far as regards our 
country, Iam convinced was new to many; and before 
= Sm we had mee yor’ of haast the 
: emar! one to another, e ing-kiv 
jeu, ‘ These are the Englishmen” Se” 





the anchorage here is fully'as good as that of 
Whampoa, the river being nearly half a mile 
in breadth, with seven fathoms on a mud bot- 
tom, close to the shore, and eight or nine in 
the centre. On returning, with a beating wind 
and fair tide, we found that the boats from the 
war-junks had mustered very thick, and ap- 
peared inclined to offer rudeness to us. One 
of them, a large heavy boat, with about twenty 
men, ran her bow right on our beam, and 
sprung one of our timbers ; others came up and 
clung to our sides with their boat-hooks, in 
spite of our remonstrances. I attribute this 
conduct, so different to what it had been on 
former days, to our having neglected the salu. 
tary precaution of carrying arms in the boat, 
which fact they must have ascertained while 
two of their boats were alongside of us for a 
few minutes when entering the river. Seeing, 
however, that in spite of mine and Mr. Gut- 
zlaff’s appeals, no less than fifteen or more 
boats had surrounded us, and some of the 
sailors and low mandarins appeared inclined 
to board our boat, it became necessary to take 
some decided measures to prove that we would 
not submit to such aggression ; we therefore 
armed ourselves with some sticks and spare 
tillers which happened to be in the boat, and 
with them drove away several low tseangs who 
had forcibly entered our boat; in doing this, 
two low mandarins with gold buttons were 
thrown overboard into the water. There ap- 
peared now every prospect of a serious affray ; 
several of the boats around us had arms in 
them, but none were used. On seeing that we 
were determined to resist any attempt at force 
on their part, their demeanour suddenly chang- 
ed, and Ma, with several other mandarins of 
our acquaintance who were present, and had 
appeared among the foremost in directing the 
boats to grapple us, now used their utmost 
exertions to assuage the tumult, loudly ordering 
all the boats instantly to depart. I, on our 
side, aided by Captain Rees, stopped the shower 
of stones which our Lascars had been liberally 
distributing in all directions, and quiet was 
restored. Ma now came, and with his wonted 
urbanity expressed great regret at the trifling 
misunderstanding which had taken place, as- 
suring us that not the slightest injury was 
ntended, and endeavoured to lay the blame on 
the rudeness and awkwardness of the sailors.” 

The following was another incident : 

*“ In the afternoon Captain Rees went out 
in the long-boat to examine the state of de- 
fence of the war-junks; on his approaching 
them, numerous war-boats came to meet him, 
and beckoned to deter him from proceeding, 
but none endeavoured to stop him; on which 
he went straight between the two principal 
junks, who made every exertion to draw their 
raft across to prevent his passage, but were too 
late, and only succeeded in entangling some of 
their own boats, which were following in the 
rear. In doing this there certainly was some 
degree of bravado, which was not strictly jus- 
tifiable, but which may appear excusable, on 
considering the high degree of absurdity which 
had lately characterised the conduct of these 
Chinese. As it was seen on board the admiral’s 
junk, when the boat passed, that I was not 
in her, he immediately despatched a mandarin 
to beg most earnestly that the boat might be 
recalled, which was unnecessary, as she had 
merely gone round the fleet, and was alongside 
the ship nearly as soon as the messenger. This 
mandarin, who had frequently been on board, 
and was rather an intelligent man, on seeing 
me smile when he delivered his message, and 
ask what was the cause of these great prepara- 








tions, exclaimed, ‘ I am not surprised at your 
laughing ; the whole affair is too ridiculous ; 
I feel quite ashamed of it.’ He also told me 
that he was especially directed by the tetuh to 
explain to me that the erection of the battery 
on shore, and the constant firing and saluting, 
was not at all on our account, but in honour 
of their great festival of Kwan-foo-tze, the 
Chinese Mars, which would occur on the fol- 
lowing day.” 

Tired out here, the Lord Amherst passed 
inside of the Chusan Archipelago, (probably 
the first English vessel that ever did), and pre- 
ceeded towards Shanghae, where still more 
extraordinary scenes were acted. On entering 
the river Woo-sung, one of the finest and most 
navigable in China, the narrative states,— 

“ At each side of the entrance there is a 
fort: the northern one was in better condition 
than most Chinese fortresses, and mounted 
eight guns on a platform. As soon as we were 
discovered, they commenced firing blank guns 
from both sides, to which we paid no attention ; 
and having a strong tide in our favour, were 
soon carried beyond their batteries. About a 
mile inside the river is the small town of Woo- 
sung, where all vessels, on entering and quit. 
ting, take their port clearance: several boats 
with mandarins pushed off from thence to meet 
us, and forbid our further progress, saying they 
were ordered to prevent our going to Shanghae, 
by which it appeared that our presence was not 
unexpected ; but I merely said, that having 
business to transact, and a petition to present, 
it was necessary we should go thither. The 
river now taking a sharp turn to the south. 
east, enabled us to sail away with a fair wind, 
and we soon distanced all the madarins. * * 
We proceeded on our journey, and at about 
half-past four reached the far-famed em- 
porium of Shanghae ; the vast number of junks 
of every variety both of size and description 
which were lying before it, plainly proved that 
fame had not magnified its commercial import- 
ance. I will here insert verbatim from my 
journal the account of our first interview with 
the mandarins of Shanghae :— 

** Extract from Journal.—‘ The town of 
Shanghae is built on the left side of the river, 
as indeed is every Chinese town I have yet 
visited, which must probably be connected with 
the Chinese custom of assigning the left as the 
place of honour. Commodious wharfs and large 
warehouses occupy the banks of the river, which 
is deep enough to allow junks to come and un- 
load alongside of them; in the middle it has 
from six to eight fathoms, and is nearly half a 
mile in breadth. All the wharfs were crowded 
with people, who were attracted by our ap- 
pearance. We landed in front of a large tem- 
ple, dedicated to the Queen of Heaven, where 
we were subsequently lodged. The crowd 
opened right and left to give us free admission, 
and we walked through it into the temple, 
where a theatrical performance was going on, 
which our appearance immediately stopped, as 
every one’s attention was turned to us. I asked 
the way to thecity and the taoutae’s office, and 
we proceeded at a rapid pace in the direction 
indicated. We entered through the city gates, 
about a quarter of a mile distant ; the streets 
are narrow, and many of them paved with small 
tiles similar to Dutch clinkers, which give a 
far more agreeable footing than the slippery 
granite. The shops within the city are gene- 
rally small, but wares of every description 
were exhibited in them for sale. I saw many 
with European goods. Having proceeded about 
half a mile, our guides shewed us the office of 
the cheheen, which I declined entering, as our 





business was with the ‘taoutae, and we again 
started in search of him, with an enormous 
crowd following us. Before we had gone far 
‘we met with a young man, who told us that he 
belonged to the taoutae’s office, but that his 
master had already gone down to Woosung to 
meet with us, and that we had therefore better 
immediately return. Not placing much credit 
on this information, I continued my course, 
the people readily pointing out the way, and 
arrived at the taoutae’s office, which is an ex- 
tensive building. As we approached, the lic- 
tors hastily tried to shut the doors, and we 
were only just in time to prevent it, and push- 
ing them back, entered the outer court of the 
office. Here we found numerous low police 
people, but no decent persons, and thé three 
doors. leading to the interior were shut and 
barred as we entered. After waiting a few 
minutes, and repeatedly knocking at the door, 
seeing no symptoms of their being opened, Mr. 
Simpson and Mr. Stephens settled the point by 
two vigorous charges at the centre gate with 
their shoulders, which shook them off their 
hinges, and brought them down with a great 
clatter, and we made our entrance into the 
great hall of justice, at the further extremity 
of which was the state chair and table of the 
taoutae. Here were numerous official assist- 
ants, who seeing us thus unexpectedly among 
them, forgot totally our unceremonious mode 
of obtaining entrance, and received us with 
gteat politeness, inviting us to sit down and 
take tea and pipes. Having remained a short 
time talking with them, particularly with the 
young man who had told us the taoutae had 
gone to Woosung, who was one of his secre- 
taries, and possessed of intelligent and pleasing 

anners, we were informed of the arrival of 

e cheheen, who wished to speak with us. 
He entered immediately, and refusing to be 
seated, commenced in a loud angry tone, up- 
braiding ‘us for our temerity in coming to 
Shanghae without previously obtaining per- 
mission. He was a stout middle-aged man, 
with a harsh unpleasing countenance, and 
boisterous manners; his name is Wanlun- 
chan ; he is a native of Kwer Chow. I replied 
in a tone equally haughty, but not quite so 
loud, that we came here to trade, and that 
I brought a petition to the taoutae. His an- 
swer was, ‘ You cannot trade here, you must 
go to Canton.’ I repeated the arguments I had 
so often used relative to the present state of 
trade to Canton., The cheheen now called for 
an interpreter, and I fully expected to see some 
fellow produced who could speak a few words of 
the Canton-English, to which I had determined 
to reply in Chinese, that 1 could not under- 
stand a word of it; but instead of that, a man 
from Chaow Chow-foo, in Canton province, 
came, who knew not one word of any European 
language, nor even of the Canton dialect, that 
spo en in his district being nearly the same as 
the Fokein. He, however, spoke the mandarin 
dialect far more distinctly than the cheheen, 
and also shewed much quickness in catching 
my meaning when my expressions were not in 
correct Chinese. The cheheen now sat down, 
and I instantly seated myself opposite to him, 
on which he again rose, and casting an angry 
glance at me, strode out of the room without 
vouchsafing a word, as if he considered himself 
degraded by seeing me seated in his presence. 
So soon as he had gone, the attendants brought 
tea, and tried to apologise for his rudeness. 
After a little he again requested to speak to us, 
and stated that the taoutae (who had returned 
very speedily from Woosung) would give us an 
audience at the Teenhow Temple, to which we 
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must instantly repair. We told him we would 
comply with his directions, and bid him fare- 
well with the usual Chinese salutation, to 
which he made no return whatever ; on which 
I said in a loud tone, ‘in my country the 
government officers are civil to strangers ; you, 
it appears, act differently, and return the cour- 
tesy of strangers with rudeness; but still, in 
order to shew to you and all the present com- 
pany that we understand the rules of propriety 
and decorum, we again salute you before we 
depart,’ on which Mr. Gutzlatf and myself, 
with the utmost politeness, performed the cere- 
mony of tso-yih, bowing moderately low with 
the hands joined, which is the utmost that is 
in use amongst equals. The cheheen coloured 
to the very tips of his ears with vexation ; but 
seeing that all the spectators enjoyed his mor- 
tification, he returned our salute, though with 
a very bad grace, and we went away, returning 
through the same gates we had entered, and 
were shewn to an inner court of the temple, 
where we had first landed, which we were in- 
formed was to be our lodging for the night.’ ” 

What would the Lord Chancellor say to a 
party of Lascars from Wapping-way, who 
should march up to Westminster Hall, and 
shove the doors of his court off their hinges ? 
We suspect his tea would be of a scalding sort, 
and his piping neither good to smoke or dance 
to. It is a curious sample of manners; but we 
cannot find room to follow out the remaining 
details. 

Of the consequence of this port, Shanghae, 
we must, however, insert some notice. Mr. L. 
says :—‘‘ Considering the extraordinary ad- 
vantages which this place possesses for foreign 
trade, it is wonderful that it has not attracted 
more observation. One of the main causes of 
its importance is found in its fine harbour and 
navigable river, by which, in point of fact, 
Shanghae is the sea-port of the Yang-tse- 
keang, and the principal emporium of eastern 
Asia, the native trade of it greatly exceeding 
even that of Canton, On our first arrival I was 
so much struck with the vast quantity of junks 
entering the river, that I caused them to be 
counted for several successive days. The re- 
sult was that in seven days upwards of 400 
junks, varying in size from 100 to 400 tons, 
passed Woo Sung, and proceeded to Shanghae. 
During the first part of our stay most of these 
vessels were the north-country junks with four 
masts, from Teen-tsin, and various parts of 
Manchow Tartary, flour and peas from which 
place formed a great part of their cargo. But 
during the latter part of our stay the Fokien 
junks began to pour in, to the number of 30 
and 40 per day. Many of these were from 
Formosa, Canton, the Eastern Archipelago, 
Cochin China, and Siam. The river Woo- 
sing comes out of the Tahoo (the great lake), 
at Chang-keaon-kow, it then traverses the 
Yun-ho, or great canal, and thus communi- 
cates with the Yangtse-keang, the Yellow 
River, and Pekin ; thence it enters the Pang- 
shan Lake, and flows by Soo-chow-foo, the 
capital of the southern part of Keangsoo, one 
of the most commercial, wealthy, and luxurious 
cities of the empire. From this place numer- 
ous navigable rivers communicate and traverse 
each other in every direction. Thus it ap- 
pears that this river affords a commodious 
water communication with the remotest parts 
of the empire, from Pekin to Yanun, from the 
eastern coast to the centre of the deserts in 
Tartary. The advantages which foreigners, 
especially the English, would derive from the 
liberty of trade with this place, are incalcul- 
able. Woollen manufactures are now only ad- 











mitted by inland transport from Canton; and 
the various exactions and neces: expenses 
attendant on its conveyance, render them un. 
attainable by the mass of the population in the 
interior ; and from the coldness of the climate 
in the northern provinces, woollens would na. 
turally be in much higher estimation in them 
than in the comparatively warm climate of 
Canton, did equal facilities exist for their in. 
troduction. When it is considered how trifling 
the present consumption of woollens is, when 
compared with the population of China, for 
instance, in the staple commodity of broad 
cloth, under 800,000 yards, among 360,000,000, 
not giving an average of one yard among 450 
persons, is it wild or theoretic to imagine, that 
with a more free and extended intercourse the 
consumption might be quadrupled, or in time 
even increased ten-fold? Or is it unreason- 
able to turn an anxious eye to these hitherto 
almost unknown parts of the globe, to find 
new outlets for our English manufactures now, 
when all the nations of Europe are straining 
every nerve, by the encouragement of their 
own manufactures, and the imposition of pro. 
tecting duties, to exclude the produce of Eng. 
glish industry from their markets? Here is a 
nation in population nearly doubling that of all 
Europe, combined with a_ sea-cost of fully 
3,000 miles, abounding with the finest rivers 
and harbours in the world. Its ports and 
cities are filled with an industrious, enterpris- 
ing, wealthy, and commercial population, who 
would all hail the establishment of foreign 
trade with joy. Even the mandarins in en- 
forcing their inhospitable and misanthropic 
laws, are ready to acknowledge the vast advan- 
tage which would be derivable from foreign 
intercourse ; yet the mere will of a solitary 
despot has, for the last century, been suffi- 
cient to separate 400,000,000 of human beings 
from all communication with their hnman spe- 
cies. I do not pretend to be sufficiently versed 
in the laws of nations (none of which are re- 
cognised by the ruler of China) to presume to 
say how far other countries are bound to yield 
implicit submission to these laws. But I may 
be allowed to express a hope, that as we attain 
more mutual knowledge of each other, and be- 
come better acquainted with the friendly senti- 
ments entertained by the mass of the people 
towards foreigners, these selfish and injurious 
principles may gradually wear away ; and that 
the time will soon come when the people of 
China, under a more liberal and enlightened 
system of government, may assume the place 
they are entitled to among the civilised nations 
of the world.” F 

What a Pisgah-view to the manufacturing 
and mercantile world! May Great Britain look 
forward to it wisely and discreetly —remember 
Buenos Ayres, and be content to ‘creep i 
like rats,’’ (as the Chinese proclamation ex- 
presses it), rather than glut the market, or 
alarm the national fears, by sudden and too ex+ 
tended speculation. 

Mr. Lindsay, not having time to visit, as he 
intended, some of the ports of Manchow Tar- 
tary, left Shanghae on his return to Macao, 
taking Corea and Loo Choo on his way ; Te- 
specting which we must still reserve a few 
notes for our next Gazette. 





The Analysis of Inorganic Bodies. By T. T. 
Berzelius. ‘Translated from the French edi- 
tion, by G. O. Rees. 12mo. pp. 164. Lon- 
don, 1833. Longman. 

BERZELIUs’ excellent little treatise is here 

presented to us in an English dress. The cha- 

racter both of the author and his works is s0 
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highly and justly estimated, that it would be 
supererogatory in us to add our meed of praise. 
Professors and students of chemistry are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Rees for his very able and ele- 
gant translation: neither of them should be 
without it, but should immediately install it in 
their libraries, as a valuable and unerring guide 
in their scientific inquiries. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LANDER’S NIGER EXPEDITION.” 

Our readers and the public are well aware that the 
iboery Gazette affords its sanction to no_ statements 
for which it has not sufficient authority. If we copy, 
which we have very seldom occasion to do, any para- 

aphs from our contemporaries, we invariably men- 
tion the source of our information; and we never adopt 
the idle surmises boldly given as facts by some of the 
ingenious speculators who perpetually supply such intel- 
ligence as runs, as it is called, ** the round of the papers.” 

extent of our own resources preserves us in a 
measure from falling into these mistakes; and a needful 
degree of caution against being made the tool of in- 
terested or uncertain parties does all the rest which it is 
ible for an independent journal to do. We have of- 
fered these remarks, because, though certain considera- 
tions induced us to let all the flying rumours respecting 
the Niger Expedition alone, we were not the less alive to 
the progress of that brave adventure; and what we have 
ublished concerning it has truly been more than could 
authenticated from any other channel. But now 
—_ that provincial newspapers, transformed into the 
on press under various wordings, are frequently al- 
luding to this oper pes we have considered it to be 
due to ourselves and our friends, to put together into a 
distinct, though brief, narrative, the latest and most ample 
details of the Expedition to the Niger.—Ed, L. G. 
Mr. RicuarD LanpDER, whose fate so gene- 
tally and deeply interests his country, arrived 
at Fernando Po on the Ist of May, from the 
Quorra Steam-boat, which he left afloat in 
deep water near the River Tchadda. From 
her, be descended the Niger in a native canoe ; 
and arrived on board the brig Columbine, 
which was lying in the Nun River, having 
been thirteen days on his passage. During 
this period our gallant traveller stopped to 
sleep every night at a native village on the 
banks of the Niger. 

At Fernando Po, Mr. Lander was evidently 
very ill, though he was rapidly recovering from 
an attack of dysentery; with which he had 
been afflicted for some months. His object in 
Teturning alone to this place was to procure 
medicines, as well as tea and other condiments, 
for the use of the invalids on board the steam- 

» We lament to have to confirm the re- 
ports of the grievous mortality which had pre- 
vailed: the number of deaths on board the 
vessels of which the expedition is composed 
had been, indeed, frightfully great. No fewer 
than twenty-five had perished before Mr. Lan- 
der undertook his journey to the coast, in- 
cluding, we regret to add, most of the officers 
and engineers. 

We have now to relate what chiefly led to 
this lamentable result. The vessels were un- 
fortunately detained at a place called Attah— 
way, we are not able to ascertain—until Mr. 
Lander, accompanied by one or two of his 
associates, went to see the king. ‘They were 
very hospitably received by his sable majesty, 
who was equipped in silk velvet, and attended 
by about three hundred well-dressed youths ; 
a essed yo 

of them eunuchs, and forming a kind of 
body-guard to their prince. 

This delay was followed by another still 
more vexatious. The larger steam-boat was 

by the strength of the current, on a 
sind-bank, where she was fixed for several 
Weeks ; till lifted into deep water (as we have 





* By a misprint of some advertisements which our 
Publisher has inserted in the newspapers, announcing the 
of our present Number, it is stated that Mr. 


contents 
Lander had returned with his surviving companion to 


Fernando Po; whereas, it should have been ‘ to his sur- 
panions from Fernando Po.” 


Viving com 
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stated) by the swelling of the river. Here she 
was examined, and found to have sustained no 
damage ; but owing to this unseasonable acci- 
dent, as well as to the detention at Attah, and, 
above all, to the deplorable loss of life which 
had ensued on board the vessels, the party had 
it not in their power to cultivate their mer- 
cantile speculations either to the extent or so 
successfully as they wished, or as their friends 
anticipated. 

Still, however, when Mr. Lander left the 
Quorra, they might be said to have only begun 
to trade with the natives; and as there was 
unquestionably an abundance of ivory in the 
country, we have reason to hope, even yet, that 
the adventure will be as prosperous in this 
point of view, as its spirited and enterprising 
proprietors can reasonably desire. 

On the 18th of May, Mr. Lander left Fer- 
nando Po, in a native canoe, as before, in 
order to rejoin his companions; no doubt 
anxiously awaiting his return. 

Earnestly do we pray that the next accounts 
may be of a more favourable character; and 
above all, that this brave and interesting indi- 
vidual may bring home his remaining fellow- 
travellers in safety, to enjoy their reward in an 
approving country. 





[A letter from Sierra Leone, of May 23d, has found its 
way into the newspapers; and relates to the earlier pro- 
ceedings of the Expedition. We copy it as we find it. 

The following extract of a letter from Sierra 
Leone, dated May 23, contains some inte- 
resting intelligence respecting Mr. Lander’s 
Expedition :— 

** The boats of his Majesty’s ship Curlew 
had boarded the Columbine about the 20th of 
April, the master of which vessel had died a 
few days previous. The doctor on board the 
Columbine had received letters from Mr. Lan- 
der, dated from King Obie’s Palace at Eboe, 
about three weeks after they had sailed from 
the entrance of the river Nun. King Obie 
had treated them with much kindness, and had 
made Lander a present of some canoes, with 
people to pilot them up the river. A few days 
before their arrival at Eboe the steamers sent 
their boats ashore to cut wood. They were 
fired upon by the inhabitants of a village, and 
obliged to return. The next morning a large 
number of men were sent armed. These were 
immediately fired upon by the natives. The 
Quorra then sent a signal rocket into the 
town, and continued firing her long gun at 
intervals for an hour and a half. The natives 
still continuing to fire, the crews of both the 
steamers landed and drove them out of the 
town or village, and then burned it to the 
ground. Three of the natives were found 
killed, and one was dying; one or two of the 
English were slightly wounded. The news 
of this engagement reached Eboe before the 
steamer, and Mr. Lander is of opinion it will 
have a salutary effect on the natives up the 
river, and be the means of preventing any 
future resistance. Nine men are said to have 
died before they left the Nun, and two or 
three afterwards. * * *® There was also an 
American merchant brig, the Agenoria, lying 
in the Nun. She had been fitted out by a 
company of merchants of New Providence to 
explore the Niger. She had with her two 
small schooners, which were to proceed up the 
river while she remained at the entrance. 
Nearly all the white men belonging to these 
vessels had died, and the remainder appeared 
in the most wretched state, and they had aban- 
doned all intention of attempting to proceed up 
the river with the schooners, it being consi- 





dered impossible to do so with any sailing- 
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vessel. The brig intended to procure a cargo 
of palm-oil, and proceed to the United States. 
The Agenoria was fitted out secretly by the 
company, and had cleared out for a whaling 
voyage.” 

CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR SEPTEMBER. 
224 19° 21™—the autumnal equinox; the 
Sun enters Libra. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D He M. 

C Last Quarter in Taurus-++--» 6 17 55 
New Moon in Leo----++++++++ 13 10 17 

> First Quarter in Sagittarius -- 20 7 15 
O Full Moon in Pisces --++-+++++ 28 11 26 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 





uM. 
Jupiter in Aries -++++++++ qeateoce 22 
Venus in Cancer -+++++++++- 58 
Mercury in Leo «+-+-+sseseeeers 5 45 
Saturn in Virgo «+-+-+e++seseeee 4 0 4 
Mars in Virgo -++++++++++ eccccee 14 8 34 
Jupiter in Aries +--+ -+++eseeeeee 30 18 #38 


1’—Mercury stationary. 64 21'—ascending 
node. 7419 in conjunction with Regulus, 
difference of latitude 12’. 84 test western 
elongation (17° 57’). 114 11"—in perihelion. 
124 20*\—in conjunction with g Leonis. 184¢— 
with Leonis, difference of latitude 23’. 
204 10" with « Leonis. 214 19*— greatest 
north latitude. 294 2'—in conjunction with 
Saturn, difference of latitude. 

94 234__Venus in conjunction with 3 Cancri. 
184 23_ascending node. 22—in conjunction 
with JY Leonis; difference of latitude 10’. 
274 21h_with Regulus; difference of latitude 
34’, the planet north of the star, and appearing 
under a gibbous phase. 

2¢ 12h Mars in conjunction with Saturn. 
84 [h__with » Virginis. 

104—Vesta in conjunction with ¢ Sagittarii. 
184— Juno in conjunction with 37 Libre. 
241__Pallas in conjunction with 26 Monocero- 
tis. 134—Ceres in conjunction with y Cancri. 

Eclipses of the Satellites of Jupiter. 
. He 


D. M. 8 
First Satellite, immersion -- : & 31 64 


Second Satellite «+++ ++ essoee 4 15 52 40 


! 37 

Third Satellite --+++++++++. 21 8 22 13 

emersion---+- 21 10 39 46 

immersion -- 26 12 23 17 

emersion---+ 28 14 40 12 
244 3'—Saturn in conjunction with the Sun. 
Uranus in the tail of Capricornus, will, 
throughout the month, be in a favourable po- 

sition for observation. 


Deptford. 


GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 


“THERE has been recently erected on the high- 
est turret of the Observatory at Greeenwich, 
an apparatus by which naval captains, taking 
their departure from the Thames, and also the 
chronometer-makers along its banks, and in all 
parts of London within sight of the apparatus, 
may know the instant of noon, or when the 
sun passes the meridian of Greenwich. This 
desirable knowledge is communicated or ob- 
tained by the erection of a pole or mast, on 
which slides a large ball or globe, six or eight 
feet in diameter (consequently visible at a c 
distance), and at the top of this pole a large 
cross is fixed. "When the purposed intelligence 
is to be given, the ball is drawn up close to the 
cross, about ten minutes before mid-day, and 
at the instant of noon (or twelve) the ball falls. 
Thus, by a telegraphic signal, the instant of 
noon at the British Observatory is made 


J. T. BARKER. 





known to all whom it may concern. ‘The 
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value of this knowledge must be evident to 
those who are oe in as — 
nomy or geography, are aware 
sourition of Greenwich is the point from which 
longitudes are calculated east or west of that 
place in all English scientific books and naval 
charts. A somewhat similar plan has been 
followed for many years by the government 
observatory at Copenhagen, where a flag is 
hauled down when the sun has attained its 
meridian altitude; but the use of a ball or 
globe of large diameter, as now adopted at 
Greenwich, is far preferable, as it will be alike 
visible on all sides and at all times, whether the 
wind blows light or strong.” 

The preceding is correct as to the description 
and design of the apparatus on the roof of 
Greenwich Observatory, which, however, is not 
placed on, but by the side of one of the turrets ; 
neither is it yet brought into action, but will 
be so when the present ball (which is tempo- 
rary, merely hoops covered with canvass) is 
superseded by a globe of iron constructed for 
the . The plan, which is excellent, 
will be duly yg by nautical men and 
astronomers within the sphere of vision, which, 
owing to the elevated site of the Observatory, 
extends to a considerable distance. 





An improved Parallel Ruler, the invention of 
Mr. James Manning: Watkins and Hill.— 
Its peculiarity consists in an arch, which, as 
the ruler is extended or closed, passes over a 
graduated scale. Independent of its general 
utility in practical r-ensuration, it will be 
found of great assistance to architectural 
draughtsmen, who will be able to execute those 

rts of their drawings which require such an 
instrument, in much less time, and with 
greater precision, than with those commonly 
in use, 


FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
R. P. BONINGTON, 
OvENneEp te the public on Tuesday last. If the 
value of an exhibition is to be estimated merely 
by the size of the rooms, and the multiplicity 
of the performances, we cannot say much for 
that under our notice: but if the beauty, taste, 
spirit, and originality of the comparatively few 
works of which it is composed are admitted to 
be attractions, nobody can deny that it is one 
of powerful interest. That interest is greatly 
though painfully increased by the remembrance, 
that the hand so bold and skilful in execution 
was for ever paralysed, and that the eye so quick 
and accurate in perception was for ever closed, 
at an age when there was every reason to 
hope that a long career of delight and glory 
was before their highly-gifted possessor. We 
had not the pleasure of being personally ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bonington; but when, with 
the recollection to which we have just alluded 
impressed on our minds, we gazed at this charm- 
ing little assemblage of his productions, and 
thought of the living multitude, who * profess 
and call themselves” artists, but many of whom 
have evidently mistaken inclination for ability, 
our admiration, strong as it was, was exceeded 
by our regret, and we could scarcely refrain 
from exclaiming with Lear, 
** Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all?” 

We have observed that the works in this 
exhibition are comparatively few. Thenumber 
in the catalogue is, however, 127; and some of 


these are frames, containing eight, ten, or more 
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sketches. Now, as there is not a single scrap 
which does not bear the stamp of genius, it 
may easily be believed that there is quite enjoy- 
ment enough for the morning of any one who 
is really fond of the arts, At the same time, 
we must candidly confess we wish that, in full 
justice to Mr. Bonington’s memory, it had been 
practicable, which we presume it was not, to 
collect more of his large and finished pictures. 
We lament their absence the more, because our 
exhibitions are visited by foreigners, as well as 
bynatives. Now Boningtonis a European name. 
With shame we acknowledge it, but we believe 
that his merits are more thoroughly felt on the 
continent, and especially in France, than in our 
chillier climate. Foreign artists and connois- 
seurs will naturally expect to find most of his 
principal performances in a posthumous exhi- 
bition of his works in his own country, but the 
will be disappointed. Nevertheless, they will 
see much that must gratify them. Above all, 
they will see his ‘‘ Henry the Third of France,” 
which, scandalously as it was hung, made so 
great a noise at Somerset House four or five 
years ago. It is here placed advantageously ; 
and the spectator can examine its character, its 
expression, its tone, its handling, and its other 
excellences, without inconvenience. Another 
fascinating little gem is ‘“‘ the Death of Leo- 
nardo di Vinci,’’ which we are glad to see is the 
property of a gentleman capable of appreciating 
its worth—Mr. Stanfield. We will not, how- 
ever enter into any detailed criticism, but con- 
tent ourselves with stating, that among the 
various historical and poetical compositions, we 
were especially struck by ‘‘ the Favourable Si- 
lence,” ‘* Cavaliers at Prayers,” ‘* Scene from 
Sir Walter Scott’s puree Oe &c., and, among 
the marine views and landscapes, by “ Coast- 
View, sunset,” ‘* Ecole de quatre nations,” 
** View in Normandy, with figures,” ‘* View 
on the River Seine, morning,” &c. Every sub- 
ject is treated with “‘ a painter’s feeling ;” an 
expression, the entire import and value of which 
it would be difficult to communicate to any one 
who is not, or who has never been, a practical 
artist. 

We must not omit mentioning that an admir- 
able head, the size of life, which we understand 
is an excellent resemblance of Mr. Bonington, 
drawn in chalk, with her usual talent, by Mrs. 
William Carpenter, forms an appropriate orna- 
ment of the principal apartment. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Finden’s Landscape Illustrations of the Life 
and Works of Lord Byron. Part XVII. 
Murray. 

THE present was the Number with which it was 

originally intended that this beautiful series of 

prints should close; but the publishers state 
that, “* it being now evident that to confine it 
within such limits would be to exclude {from 
the collection numerous subjects of the first 
beauty and interest, essential to the due illus- 
tration of the life and works of the great poet, 
they have determined, instead of abruptly ter- 
minating the work with the seventeenth, to 
extend it to twenty-four parts.” Of the seven 
charming embellishments in the present part, 

‘* The Castellated Rhine,” from a drawing by 

J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and ‘ Interlachen,” 

from a drawing by C. Stanfield, A.R.A., are 

two of the most exquisite. In the view of 

** Aberdeen,” although in other respects the 

effect is exceedingly good, the people in the 

street appear to be in water, instead of, as the 
song sayS— 
« Taking their stand 





On the solid land.” 








ORR 
Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir Wal: 
ter Scott, Bart. Part I. Tilt. 

THE popularity of the Landscape and Portrait 
Illustrations of the Novels of Sir Walter Scott 
has induced the publishers to commence a simi. 
lar set of Illustrations of the Poetical Works of 
that delightful writer. The first Part contains 
‘* Branksome Tower,” illustrative of The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, from a drawing by Copley 
Fielding; ‘* Benvenue,”’ illustrative of The 
Lady of the Lake, from a drawing by G. F. 
Robson ; * Iona,” illustrative of The Lord of 
the Isles, from a drawing by G. Cattermole, 
after a sketch by J. Skene, Esq.; “ Metelill,” 
illustrative of Harold the Dauntless, from a 
drawing by W. Boxall; and “ Armorial Bear. 
ings of the Combatants at Flodden Field,” illus. 
trative of Marmion, from a drawing by W. 
Nixon. They are all executed with the same 
talent and taste which so repeatedly called forth 
our approbation during the publication of the 
former series. 


Battle off Cape St. Vincent between the Por. 
tuguese Squadrons, 5th July, 1833. By R.H. 
Essex. Dickinson. 

Tuts plan of the battle will be found a useful 

explanatory accompaniment by those who have 

purchased Mr. Reinagle’s prints, recently men. 
tioned in the Literary Gazette. 


Original Sketches of Heads. By John Hayter. 
Lithographed by W. Sharp. Dickinson. 
THREE sweet heads; that of the boy espe- 

cially. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
RESCUED RECORDS. NO. I. 
(Supposed to have been written by a XX-Marine under hi 
present Majesty.) 

In the following sketches the reader may pos- 
sibly fancy that he catches an occasional glimpse 
of the inky thumb of Prince Puckler Muskau 
or Baron D’Haussez. This he will be led to 
imagine, perhaps, from a certain readiness dis- 
played in discovering facts connected with dif- 
ferent places which have eluded the most 
vigilant antiquaries and historians; the flat- 
tering generalities ; the complaints of the in- 
sufficient novice taken of a distinguishe. person 
coming from an important part of the world— 
his having to pay for eating and drinking at 
taverns, &c. &c. But, in order to prevent the 
impression that they have had a finger in the 
business, it is most positively affirmed that not 
a line of the original is in the handwriting 
of either of these gentlemen. 

One word more. As it has for some years 
been the custom to account for the possession 
of curious manuscripts (from the Man of Feel- 
ing to the Dominie’s Legacy), it is considered 
advisable to state, that these sketches were 
brought to light under the following circum- 
stances : — 

Mr. L had for several nights regularly 
observed Mrs. IL cut into square pieces what 
appeared to him to be a continuous MS., for 
the purpose of curling her hair —(they were 
only newly married). Perceiving one evening 
that she was using blank paper, it came into 
his head to ask her if the MS. was all gone; to 
which she replied that it was. ‘ And what 
was it about ?” said he. ‘ I cannot tell,” re- 
plied Mrs. L ; * my father left it to me in 
his will, with an injunction not to read it, but 
to curl my hair with it as long as it lasted, 
which I have faithfully done.” 

Knowing his wife’s father to have been rather 
an eccentric man, Mr. L——’s curiosity was it~ 


stantly excited; and fortunately gaining pos 
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session of some of the ill-used fragments, he 
determined to investigate their nature. He soon 
discovered enough to make him regret what was 
irretrievably lost; while the difficulty of res. 
cuing these horribly-screwed-up relics from 
oblivion can only be compared to the task of 
unrolling the ancient papyri of Herculaneum, 
which cost Sir H. Davy so much trouble, and 
has given the world so little. Should the reader, 
therefore, find in them any expression which 
may appear over-strained, he must attribute it 
to its having been so much twisted ! 

Wishing this to be particularly remembered, 
the reader is introduced, without further pre- 
face, to 

THE RESCUED RECORDS. 

It was in the summer of 18— the thought 
first crossed me to leave my native place for a 
little while, and to pay a visit to the East. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the — of — 
I bade adieu to Battle-bridge, jumped into an 
omnibus, and, for the first time in my life, 
went to the Bank—a place which possesses 
much interest for many persons, though it never 
afforded me any. During my journey I could 
not help observing traits in the conduct of the 
passengers which must astonish every stranger. 
On my getting into the vehicle, no one rose, 
or even took off his hat to me; and when 
seated, I found we were much crowded —yet, 
though they saw I was very uncomfortable, 
and must have known I came from Battle- 
bridge, no one offered to make more room for 
me by sitting down in the straw! The owners 
of these accommodations, too, are extremely 
sordid: their fare is sixpence, every farthing 
of which they make you pay; and then, as if 
they thought you a goose, they turn you out 
at the Poultry. 

The Poultry.—In the observations I am 
about to offer, let not the Cockney sportsman 
think Iam making game of the Poultry; but 
it does strike a traveller, particularly one from 
Battle-bridge, that the name of this place is 
most absurd. As well might it have been 
called a country lane,—indeed, in this there 
would have been some reason, for it is actually 
surrounded with berries—Bucklers-bury, Alder- 
man-bury,and soon. In vain I inquired of the 
inhabitants whence it derived its name; the 
only probable answer I obtained being, that it 
perhaps alluded to its proximity to Guildhall, 
where elections are contested, and that it 
should therefore be spelt Poll-try. 

_ Corn Hill, Leadenhall Street, &c.—Proceed- 
ing easterly, you ascend Corn Hill, which ac- 
quired its title from being generally so crowded 
with people, that it is impossible to avoid hav- 
ing certain hard and soft afflictions of the toes 
trodden upon. You soon come to Leadenhall 
Street, where stands the famed Hall of the 
East India Company, which gave its name to 
the street; but not, I believe, as is generally 
supposed, from Leaden Hall, but from the fol- 
lowing circumstance. The East India House 
supplies the whole of England with tea, and it 
is sold in chests lined with thin lead. Now, at 
one time a very deep fellow had the manage- 
ment of the tea-sales here; and when a grocer 
had bought a chest of tea for a certain sum, he 
would make him pay extra for the lead, as it 
was not in the bargain. This was carried to 
Such an extent, that it became the rule to bid 
fo much for a chest of tea, “lead an’ all,” 
which, I have no doubt, was the origin of the 
name of the street —now corrupted into Leaden- 
hall. But the numerous instances of mispell- 
ing are almost beyond belief._From this place 
you proceed to Fish Street Hill, at the foot of 
which is the Monument of London ; but to 








the astonishment of the stranger, he finds it 
incapable of moving, and actually standing— 
although Pope assures us that it 
** Lifts the head, and lies !” 

This is the way persons who never visit Lon- 
don are misled! You may hence continue your 
course to the Tower, which is strongly guarded 
by soldiers, though I think quite unnecessarily ; 
but the people consider, as they must have 
soldiers, they may as well employ them; and 
accordingly, though herbs are remarkably 
cheap, they even set them to protect their 
Mint! 

The stranger should visit this part of the 
city at about nine o’clock of a summer’s morn- 
ing, when men, women, and children, may be 
seen streaming in all directions to the Tower. 
This towering attraction is nothing more than 
the Londoners going off to Margate,—a place 
where they get browned like crusty loaves, and 
then think nobody can see they are London 
bred. From the hurry they are always in at 
this time, it is an excellent opportunity (if 
you wish to form an opinion of the people) to 
judge of the general run of the Cockneys. In 
front may be seen the dear husband, with va- 
rious cloaks and shaw]s over his shoulder ; in one 
hand he carries a basket, with the foot of a fowl 
peeping out from one corner at its fellow- 
trotters, and a slice of ham hanging over the 
front as a label of contents; the other hand 
grips ‘* my Missus’s”” bonnet and cap-box ; 
while he is obliged to wear his own great-coat 
because he can’t carry it. Behind steps out his 
dearest half and their charming daughter, 
who think it unnecessary to have a coach, * as 
there’s no luggage;” so condescend to walk, 
taking care to keep up their parasols, by way 
of poking out the coal-heavers’ eyes; and to 
bring up the rear, you hear little Johnny come 
sniffing and shuffling along, in the vain endea- 
vour to run as fast as his nose. 

But I must admit it is not always that the 
husband is so accommodating, or so anxious 
for the trip ; for I believe many of these people 
to be such radical Cockneys, that they would 
rather go to their own Commons than visit 
Piers at Margate and Ramsgate. Indeed, I 
am borne out in this belief by the case of my 
worthy three-days’ landlord Mr. Stokes, who, 
I am sure, would never have gone had he not 
been in a manner compelled, as the subjoined 
account of his journey (derived from the most 
accurate and exclusive sources) will, I think, 
sufficiently prove. 

*¢ He that rises first, is first dressed,” said 
Mr. Stokes, as his wife and daughter entered 
the parlour at seven o’clock one Saturday 
morning, and found him pacing the room, 
with his hat and great-coat on, and his um. 
brella under his arm. ‘* Why, my dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. Stokes, who perfectly understood 
him, ‘‘ there’s plenty of time; we have only a 
few little things to pack up—and Jemima told 
the coachman to be here precisely at eight: so 
we can all ride comfortably to the Tower.” 
‘“¢ Ride, Mrs, S.! you know I never ride. This 
Margate whim is unpleasant enough to me, 
without being shook to bits in a coach over the 
stones.” ‘* Well, my dear, there’s plenty of 
time; and we'll just have an early breakfast, 
and start as soon as possible ; but, as I said, 
I have a few little things to pack up, which I 
will get about directly.” 

Now Mr. Stokes was, or rather wished to 
be, a quiet, come-day, go-day, God-send-Sun- 
day sort of man; but, unfortunately for his 
sins, he was blessed with a wife of a totally op- 
posite character. He wished to get through 
life with as little trouble as possible — to pay 


Re A EN 

few visits, and receive less compary — to go to 
bed soon, and to rise early. But from all this 
his wife differed— though going to bed and 
getting up was, indeed, the subject of every 
evening’s warm yet unconvincing debate. She 
did not like what she termed ‘the boorish, un- 
genteel manners of the old school,”— she had 
heard of the march of refinement, and not only 
endeavoured to join in the march, but wished 
to enlist Mr. S. likewise. This was not all the 
annoyance he was subject to; for besides his 
wife’s attempts at polishing Mr. S. (which 
were as grating to him as those of a fileona 
poker), he was constantly put out of his way 
by the “ witticisms” of Uncle Brown, a bache- 
lor brother of Mrs. S., who lived with them. 
Then, again, Miss Jemima Stokes was, as her 
mother used to say, of a ** poetic tempera- 
ment,” and continually breaking in upon his 
afternoon naps with some sudden expression of 
delight at the beauties of nature, or some 
“ flash of thought,’””—all which her father, 
poor man! considered as unfortunate flighty 
propensities. But to return to the parlour. 

Mrs. Stokes had left the room, and Mr. 8. 
continued pacing up and down, when ‘ Oh, 
papa,” cried Jemima, as she looked from the 
window, “ this is what the poet might indeed 
call a ‘ glad smiling morn.’” ‘‘ Nothing to 
smile at,” muttered her father ; ‘“* here have I 
been up ever since half-past five, ready to go 
at a moment’s notice—and now you talk about 
packing up, and breakfast, and riding, and— 
but this proves what I say—if you had got up 
at——”’_ ** Listen, listen, papa!” exclaimed 
Jemima. ‘* What’s the matter ?” asked her 
father, somewhat alarmed. ‘* Oh, that beau- 
tiful bird!” ‘* Pshaw! don’t bother me with 
your birds!” and his quickened pace shewed 
he was a hasty man. 

Just at this moment in walked Uncle Brown 
—* Why, Stokes, they tell me you won’t ride 
with us?” ‘ Ride, sir! did you ever know me 
to ride? No—I’ll not go in a coach all the way 
to the Tower —shake, shake, shake—for any 
body.” ‘* Shake, shake, shake !— Ah, I see— 
though you have some fears for the voyage, you 
don’t like to tremble before you get on board.” 
** What do you mean, sir ? I'll not be——” 
* Papa!” again cried Jemima. “ Well, what 
now ?”” ‘Do you know that Mr. Hitchcomb 
is going with us?” ‘ Mr, Hitchcomb —who 
is Mr. Hitchcomb?” ‘* Oh, such a charming 
young gentleman — so fond of poetry —and so 
am I, you know, papa—we just suit each 
other.” ‘¢ Suit each other, indeed !— there’s 
. pretty pair of you, as the jackdaw said to his 

egs.” 

By this time breakfast was nearly ready ; 
and Mr. Stokes was about to take his seat, 
when Miss Jemima suddenly exclaimed — 
“ Papa, papa, that boy has stolen the eggs !” 
“The devil! I couldn’t make my breakfast 
without ” © No, no; I don’t mean our 
eggs, but the poor sweet little bird’s eggs, that 
built——”_ ** Bah ! why, you are fom 
papa! here's the coach at the door !” and this 
fortunately stopped the awkward compliment 
her father was about to bestow upon Miss 
Jemima, 

Mrs. Stokes now made her appearance again, 
declaring that she felt so fatigued with rising at 
seven, and busying herself as she had done, that 
she hoped she should make a hearty break- 
fast. ‘* Breakfast, Mrs. S.! why the coach is 
come; and now you talk about breakfast. But 
this is as I expected — no breakfast shall I get. 
It proves what I say, if you had got up at —~” 
“ Well, well, dear, never mind that; we will 











start directly—we can take breakfast on board. 
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But you'll ride with us ?—come now, say you 
will; we shall all get there so comfortably to- 
her.” ‘ No, I will not—you know that 
——’’ “ But, dear Stokes, you'll not be able 
to walk there in time—why, I declare it’s half- 
past eight!’ “ Half-past eight } then we shall 
all be too late; this proves what I so often say 
— if you had got up ” Pray, my dear, 
don’t let us enter upon that subject: I’m sorry 
it’s so late, but we must make up for lost time. 
Where’s Jemima—where’s Uncle Brown ?” 

The house now became a complete little 
world of confusion ; and in the thick of it Mr. 
Stokes was unconsciously tumbled into the 
coach ;—the others were at length seated, and 
away they went. For a few minutes a strict 
silence was observed by all parties; for Mrs. S. 
knew that her spouse was displeased at riding, 
and thought it prudent not to give him further 
annoyance just then ; and Miss Jemima, being 
immersed in one of her ** thoughtful moods,” 
was heedless of all around her. 

After a while, Uncle Brown asked Mrs. S. 
if she didn’t think they should be too late. 
** T hope not,” said she. ‘* Oh, mamma,” ex- 
claimed Jemima, suddenly, ‘“* Mr. Hitchcomb 
is left behind!” ‘* Behind! what—for a foot- 
man ?” said Uncle Brown. “ No, no, we should 
have waited for him.” ‘‘ How unfortunate !” 
replied Mrs. S.; ‘** but no doubt he will join us 
at the Tower.” ‘* That,” said Mr. S., ** proves 
what I say—if he had got up——””_ “ Ah, if 
he had got up—on the box,” said Uncle Brown, 
“he would have been a——.”’ “ Beautiful crea- 
ture!” said Miss S. ‘* Beautiful goose !” 


growled her father; ‘“ he a beautiful crea— 
why, girl, you are growing silly !’’ ‘* Goose, 
papa! did you ever see a goose gallop past like 
that horse ?” 

In this manner they proceeded, enjoying all 


those indescribable little comforts so peculiar to 
the Stokes’s, and not totally unknown to many 
other families. 

When they arrived at the Tower, no Hitch- 
comb was there; and it afterwards appeared 
that Mr. Stokes was right in his surmises, for 
Mr. Hitchcomb was in bed when he should 
have been with them. He had most strangely 
mistaken Miss Jemima’s bashfulness for a want 
of kindness to him; and resolving to let her 
know it, he sat up till two o’clock that morning 
to compose a poem suited to the occasion, to 
present to her when on board. Retiring to 
rest highly pleased with the ‘ applicabilities” 
he had infused into it, he slept soundly till ten 
o’clock, when he was awoke by some one whom 
he had alarmed by loudly repeating the first 


stanza ; — 
** On the Coldness of my Love. 


** My Love—a steam-boat 1 will prove her, 


And I'm the paddle-wheels so wide— 
With all my pore I strive to move her, 
Yet, like those wheels, I’m put a-side.” 
And thus Mr. H. was left to mourn over his 
blighted prospects, 
he party fortunately reached the Tower 
before the boats started; and after some talk 
from Mrs. S., a few growls from Mr. S., ditto 
sighs for Mr, Hitchcomb from Miss S., and the 
usuals from, Uncle Brown, they found them- 
selves on board, and thought that nothing but 
pleasure was now to come. 

An hour was spent in waiting for, and an- 
other in taking breakfast ; which short space of 
time did not suffice for all Mr. S.’s complaints 
at having to breakfast with about two hundred 
people between wind and water—the music 
setting his teeth on edge—the thump, thump, 
thump of the engine shaking the three-inch- 
Square pieces of roll into his throat before he 
could masticate them, in defiance of the sau- 





sage-machine rapidity of his jaws—and hun- 
dreds of other annoyances. 

Mrs. S., however, was not to be baulked of 
her pleasure—she enjoyed herself, she said, 
very much; and Jemima and Uncle Brown 
were quite delighted. Matters went on in this 
way till they ‘‘ got out to sea,” when Mrs. 
Stokes, finding herself growing giddy, at once 
owned that “ things seemed to take an un- 

leasant turn.” Away came Jemima with her 

and on her mouth to her mother—‘* What, 
child! are you taken ill, too?” ‘ No, no, 
mamma; but we had better go below directly.” 
‘* Why ? what’s the matter?” ‘ Oh, the 
captain says the wind is in our teeth—so I’m 
sure we shall have the toothache!” ‘* La, 
child, that’s the expression they use when the 
wind blows from the front ; and when it blows 
from behind, they say we are going before the 
wind.” ‘* Why, mamma, I thought the steam- 
boats always went before the wind, because 
they’ve no occasion to wait for it.” ‘* Well, 
love, I~I — O dear, how ill I am!” ** Oh, so 
am I—O dear, it’s just come on !’"—and they 
sank down upon a seat, overcome by those 
‘** unspeakable sensations one feels on leaving 
one’s native shore for the first time.”” 

Meanwhile the gentlemen, to their shame be 
it spoken, took little notice of the sufferings of 
the ladies. <“ Will you take a segar with me ?” 
asked a dandy of Uncle Brown. ‘I should 
feel proud, sir; but do you not see what is 
written on the paddle-boxes—No smoking 
abaft the funnel ?”” ‘ No smoking!” said old 
Mr. Stokes; “ why we have been smothered 
with smoke all day from that chimney—look at 
the blacks on my white waistcoat!” ‘* Ah,” 
replied Uncle Brown, “ this is the consequence 
of giving the Blacks their liberty — which you 
were always arguing for.” ‘* Liberty, sir! do 
you know what you are talking about——do you 

now what the man below at the fire does when 
these blacks come down ?”’ ‘“ Stokes, dear!” 
called Mrs. S. at this moment. ‘* To be sure 
he does, ma’am,” said a strange gentleman. 
‘© To be sure he does what, sir ?’’ asked Mr. S. 
‘* Stokes.” ** What the devil do you mean, 
sir? how dare you——” ‘‘ I say the man be- 
low, stokes.” ‘* Below Stokes! and what do 
you know of Stokes ?”° 

Here.a loud laugh from those around, and a 
second call from his wife, stopped the further 
progress of this strange misunderstanding. He 
turned to Mrs. S., and found her very pale 
and full of complaints — so was not sorry when 
the captain came to her, who—with that pecu- 
liar grin and softened voice,which obtain for a 
Margate captain the title of ‘‘ such a very nice 
man,”’— asked her *“‘ how she found herself.”’ 
‘* Rather unwell, thank you, sir.” Oh, 
pray, ma’am, don’t thank me; you'll be better 
presently—there’s a fine fresh breeze springing 
up.” ** A: fresh breeze!” said Uncle Brown ; 
‘¢ I'm happy to hear it, for the ladies are quite 
tired of that we have had allday.” ‘ Indeed I 
am,” replied Jemima, who was now by no 
means in an enviable condition. ‘ Ah!” con- 
tinued she, ** I am much deceived in this 
nasty voyage — Miss Jenkins told me that the 
motion of a ship was like riding on a horse.” 
** And so it is,’ returned Uncle Brown ; 
“only then you are on the back, and here 
you’re on the main.” ‘* Oh, Uncle, how can 
vou make so light of our situations!” ‘* Well, 
I own it’s too bad ; for you do appear very ill; 
and when I look at you ladies, and see you so 
altered, I cannot help thinking of the bills we 
saw in Thames-street — ‘ Reduced Fairs to 
Margate !’ ” 

Jemima now retired to the ladies’ cabin with 





Mrs. S., who was so giddy that she made a gad 
business of walking. This the “ such-a-nice. 
man” captain observed, and slyly exclaimed 
‘* Poor creature! she rolls about like a seventy. 
four in_a heavy sea.” ‘* No,” sternly replied 
Uncle Brown ; “she’s only a forty-four in a 
hewy sea—and that’s no affair of yours;” 
which was sufficient to induce the captain to 
take his leave. 

Mr. Stokes was now, as he said, just begin. 
ning to feel comfortable,— Mrs. S. and Jemima 
had been remarkably quiet for some time ; and 
he had entered into a conversation with an 
elderly gentleman of his own stamp, with 
whom he was greatly enjoying himself in 
praising the “ old school,” running down the 
“march of intellect,” &c. &c. — in despite 
of the occasional interruptions of Uncle Brown, 
who contended that steam-boats were proofs 
of our ‘¢ rapid improvements,”’ and that the 
extension of so little information over such 
large sheets as the Penny Magazines was suffi. 
cient evidence of the “ spread of knowledge.” 

But Mr. Stokes was a doomed man. They 
soon arrived at Margate; and when his wife 
and daughter had once more got on shore, all 
his troubles returned upon him tenfold—in the 
expressions of delight from Mrs. S., the witti- 
cisms of Uncle Brown, and the rejoicings of 
Miss Jemima that they had escaped shipwreck, 
—notwithstanding, as Uncle Brown said, the 
nasty vessel had been all day upon the rock ! 

F.B.F. 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES. NO, III. 
Copyright Purchases, above 100 Years ago. 
TurovGu the kindness of a friend, a very cu- 
rious document has been placed in our hands, 
as illustrating the publishing trade soon after 
the commencement of last century; an Au- 
gustan age in English literature. This is no 
other than the book kept by the celebrated 
Jacob Lintot of his purchases of manuscripts 
and copyrights; and when we remember how 
much he was connected with the leading ge- 
niuses of his period, we feel satisfied that the 
following account of his transactions will be 
esteemed a bonne bouche by the literary world, 
not only now, but when quoted in future works 

of literary history. 

The book resembles a small banker's book, 
with a parchment cover, and tongue to fasten 
it. It is marked on the outside, “ Copies when 
Purchas’d;”’ and opens with an. alphabetical 
list of the authors, and reference to the pages 
where their dealings are stated. Among these, 
it will be seen, are Pope, Gay, Cibber, Capt. 
Cooke, Mrs. Centlivre, Dennis, Gildon, Far- 
quhar, Oldmixon, Rowe, Steele, Trapp, Tib- 
bald, Toland, and others famous by their 
works, and some of them damned to everlast- 
ing fame by the Dunciad. The prices paid to 
such authors are remarkable in several way’. 
As shewing the value of money at the period ; 
as often shewing the odd fractional mode of 
bargaining, in a foreign standard, and not bya 
national coinage; as shewing how works of 
lesser worth to posterity were more prized than 
other works by the same hands which had 
merit enough to descend to our times; and as 
shewing the market-price of books which, after 
contributing to the productiveness of more than 
a century, and contributing to the wealth of 
many hundreds of tradesmen and publishers, 
are still in demand; while those who wrote 
them mostly lived in struggle and died in po- 
verty, and their generations have passed away 
and are no where to be traced. Alar! “ As it 
was in the beginning’ the text is somewhat 
musty. 
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“he first account is “ Mr. Pope,” 19th Feb, 


[7l1-12; and the first entry — 
Vertumnus and Pomona 
Statius, Ist book 


Pope seems to have been fruitful, in 


a small 


way, this spring; for on the 21st March he 


has for “ Ist Ed" Rape” no less than 


“ ve ” 


and on the 9th of April, 37. 16s. 6d. for “* Toa 
Lady presenting Voiture upon Silence* . . . . 
To y® Author of a poem called Successio.”’ 

The following entries, though not in chro- 


nological or r 


of the poet. We transcribe them :— 


%th Feb. 1713-14. Additions to ye Rape- ----- 
{More moog as much as the original 


Rape i J 
93d Feb. 1712-13. W. Forest 
[Windsor Forest, double the cost of Ver- 
tumnus and Pomona. 
93d July, 1713. Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day --+--- 


Ist Feb. 1714-15. Temple of Fame ----++-+++++ 32 


17 July, 1716. Essay on Criticism 
(The sum a hack would now expect for a 
sheet article in a Magazine or Review.] 


But the ensuing date goes back to — 


lar order, prove the industry 


£15 0 


15 


23d Mcb.1713. Homer, Vol, L.--++es+eeeeesere 215 


—— 650 books on R. Paper 
[From this we gather that Pope printed 
the Homer partly at his own expense 
and risk ; selling the Royal paper edi- 
tion for a stipulated sum. he en- 
suing vols. are disposed of in the same 


way. 
9th Feb. 1716-16. Homer, Vol. 2d 
7 May, 1716. 650 R. Paper 
26. less than the first vol.) 

9th Augst. 1717. Homer... Vol. 3d 
6th Jan. 1717-18. 650 R. Papr 
3d Mch, 1717-18. Homer — Vol. 4th 

[Five pounds less. ] 
—— 650 R. Paper 
17 Octobr. 1718. Homer, Vol. 5th 
6 Apu. 1719. do. 

[Seems to have been two deliveries. ] 
—— 650 Royal paper 
26 Feb. tad Homer, Vol. 6th 


pape: 

{The royal paper copies, after the first 
vol. were sold to Lintot at a little above 
4s. 7d. per vol.; the first vols. at about 
5s.3d. But now comes a special entry. ] 

Pa Mr, roe for the subscription money due 
on ye 2d Vol. of his Homer, and on his 5th 
Vol and the agreemt for ye said 5th Vol.: 
Lhad Mr. Pope’s assignmt for all the Royal 
paper that were then left of his Homer 


The foregoing sums being added up make a 
total of 3177/. 9s. paid to Pope in nine years 
for the works indicated; but it appears that 
on the 31st of April (there being no such date 
in the calendar !!!), 1715, he had 102. lds. for 


“ Key to the Lock.” 
Dec. 13, 1721, Parnel’s poems «+++ +++++s+ee000 
And the account concludes thus :— 


Copy moneys for ye Odyssey, Volumes 1, 2,3 

And 750 of "iene 4 ‘ 

Ser mcney fot ts yssey 

‘opy money for the Od » Volumes 4, 5- 

And 750 
paper. 


[Total] -+++.-.000+ 4244 87} 
And so ends Lintot’s dealings with Pope, as 


far as this little book bears testimony. 


The next account is that with “‘ Mr.Gay”— 


short, but also interesting :— 


Epist. to ye £. Burli 

ll Nov. 1714. Letter to a L y 

14 Feb. 1714. The What d’ye call it 

4 May, 1717. Battle of ye 

8 Jan. 1717. 3 Hours r Marr(iage) -- «+--+ 

{The Mohocks, a Farce, 2/. 10s. with 

line crossed through it, and the next 
entry a Sold the Mohocks to 


_ again, 
Revival of ye Wite of hath e2ecegccconeconese 


176 


each volume printed on Royal > 615 6 0 


each Volume printed on Roya} 425 18 74 


7 0 0 


23410 0 
The ensuing payments are chiefly remark- 





about the mi reced. 
donot kaon a ee OP 


* Quere what work is this? Letters published at Am- 
sterdam century? We 


able as they prove the similarity of sums given 
for the temporary publications of the day, and 
for those whose genius has caused them to 
survive and become part of our literature. 

Mr. Lewis (Stephen, of Morton Coll. Oxon.) 
has, in Feb. 1714-15, 5/. 7s. 6d. for a “ Trans- 
lation of Aristenatus’s Letters ;” Mr. Lund, 
June 1710, 42. 6s. for ** Heywood of Go- 
vernm ;” Mr. Darby, March 27th, 1705, for 
one-half of “* Rights of y° Church,’’ no less than 
20/.; and Mr. Brockwel, Dec. 12, 1710, ** K.G. 
Annals, G. 4, 27. 10s.” 

Then we have works of fancy. Mr. John- 
son, Dec. 1712, for “* The Successful Pyrate,” 
107. 15s.; and in Jan. 1718-19, for “* The 
Masquerade,” 367. 15s. 

These are all on one page; but the next two 
are of more consequence, in our estimation, be- 
cause we know something of the men and their 
productions :— 

Mr. Farquhar. 

12th Feb. 1705. Recruiting Officer 
22d Dec. 1702. Twin Rivals 
27 Jan. 1706. Beaux Stratagem 

[‘* Love & a bottle,” 27. 2s. scored out.] 
3d July, 1701. Letters and Poems 

[The two latter are in paler ink, and 

seem to be later entries. 

Now that we have got a Dramatic Literary 
Property Act, would not we wish to give more 
than 46. 2s. 6d. for two such comedies as the 
‘* Recruiting Officer” and “ Beaux Stratagem ?” 
Tempora mutaniur: a hundred pounds is too 
little for a French translation; and a middling 
singer or actor demands as much for two or 
three nights’ performances. But to olden 
facts: Mr. Cibber was paid at about the same 
rate as Mr. Farquhar for his successful dramas; 
ecce signum: 

27 Oct. 1707. Double Gallant 

26 Feb. Venus and Adonis 

9 Oct. 1708. Comical Lovers 

16 March, 1712. Cinnas Conspiracy 

22 Nov. 1707. Ladys last Stake - -- 
14 Nov. 1705. Parolla & Izadora--- + 
1 Oct. 1718. The Non-juror-+----- . *e 0 
8 Nov. 170*. A 3d of Love's last Shi! 3 

To this list are added, without any sums, 
the names of ‘* Myrtillo,” “ Rival Fools,” 
“¢ Heroick Daughter,” and “ Wit at several 
Weapons.” The “ Non-juror” must have had 
a prodigious run to bring its author more 
money than “‘ Windsor Forest” and the * Essay 
on Criticism,” and the ‘* Recruiting Officer” 
and * Beaux Stratagem,” did to Pope and Far- 
quhar!! Mr. Oldisworth, a political writer, 
seems also to have been well paid; as follows: 


12th May, 1711. Reasons for restoring the Whigs 212 0 

7 May, 1711. Essay on private Judgmt ----+- 1501 0 

25 July, 1709. oe ¢- saree to ye Rights---- 25 0 
ol. do ee 


a con 


16 2 6 


The same page contains Mr. Burnet :— 
2d Feb. 1712. A Letter from a Trojan to ye 

Grecians in Devereux Court---------+ sooceee 8 
27 Jan. 1711. Our Ancestors as wise as we-+++-» 5 7 

We shall, in our next Gazette, proceed regu- 
larly with the book ; only reminding our readers 
that the Grecian Coffee-house, in Devereux 
Court, was a celebrated resort of the wits of 
the age, of Pope, Swift, Addison, and other 


)| luminaries of our literature. 








DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 
On Wednesday Miss Eliza Paton, a younger 
sister of Mrs. Wood, made a successful début 
here as Rosina in the Barber of Seville, (any 
previous appearance being merely girlish and 
hardly noticed.) She is handsome, embonpoint, 
has a fine voice, and in all but science equals, 
as well as in features strikingly resembles, her 








* Doubtful.—Ed, L. G. 
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dist shedsister;* while, in several ui- 
sites for the stage she surpasses her. She 
omitted the scena at the end, and introduced 
“ Fortuna’s frowns the heart may wring,” which 
she sang with fine effect. In each of her three 
songs she was encored; and her reception was 
altogether such as to encourage the highest 
hopes of her future career. Mr. Strickland was 
a capital Bartolo; Vining a mercurial hero ; 
and Webster, who can do every thing, a bust. 
ling Figaro. 

Farren has returned to his labours, and 
played in one piece nightly, with the éclat due 
to one of the first of comic artists. During his 
absence the managers liberally produced Mali. 
bran; this is right. 


ADELPHI. 
On Monday an operetta, by Capt. Addison, 
called Jessie the Flower of Dumblane, was pro- 
duced at this theatre with well-deserved suc- 
cess. There is little to be expected from 
plot in a drama of the sort; nor is there much 
to brag of either in the dialogue or in the lite. 
rary character of the lyrics. But the piece is 
peculiarly consistent with what should be the 
spirit of English opera; the music, consisting 
of Scots airs, selected and arranged by Hawes, 
very sweet; the acting throughout good ; and 
the singing of the most pleasing and popular 
description. Jessie was ac wrieers by Mrs. 
Waylett, and her several ballads were beauti- 
fully executed. No superfluous ornament mar 
red their native melody. One in particular, 
“¢ Jamie,” (the air, we believe, the same as 
“Thou art gone away from me, Mary,’’) was 
exquisitely touching: no effort of Malibran 
herself ever merited more applause; but, in- 


¢| deed, all Mrs. Waylett’s simple and pathetic 


ballads are warbled ina style so pure and natural, 
as to place her in the first rank of a school 


° always highly admired by English audiences, 


and by all who love music for itself. Mrs. C. 


6) Jones has a very slight part of a nurse, but as 


she always does, she made the most of it, and 
sang the characteristic song of ‘‘ John Dod” 
with prodigious naiveté. Mr. T. Millar, the 
hero, exercised a fine organ, but ornamented 
too much. Scots song admits of this less than 
any other. He was also ill-dressed in both 
his changes. Ronald, a villanous factor, was 
sustained with due energy and emphasis by 
Mr. Perkins; and Sandy M‘Gregor had a fit- 
ting representative in Salter. But our chief 
praise of the male performers must be awarded 
to one never below the mark, and often excel. 
lent in his various line. Jamie, Ronald’s ser. 
vant, was admirably acted by Mr. Williams, 
and his dialect was the best Scotch that has 
been heard upon the stage for many a day. 
His song to the tune of * Fee him, father, fee 
him, quo’ she,” was of a piece with his whole 
personation of the part, which for a slight 
sketch was as clever a thing as we ever saw. 
One or two of the selections are rather well 
known, but Mr. Hawes has been very happy 
with the rest; and we are sure that while the 
Flower of Dumblane continnes to be a great 
public favourite, these revivals will be equall 

acceptable to the musical world. The Yeomans 
Daughter succeeded, and then Nero. The for- 
mer improves in effect as the actors mellow ; 
the latter begins most humorously, and most 
laughably played by Mrs. C. Jones and Mr. 
Bland, only falls off towards an impotent con- 
clusion by Mr. Reeve’s being too mellow. He 
seems to be resolute to remember nothing of 
Nero, and after the first burst of merriment at 
his grotesque entry, the scene flags and floun. 





ders sadly in consequence of his imperfection. 
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A poor author might think it hard to be so 
d—d; but a Nero fiddled while Rome burnt, 
and Jack Rag may tipple while a Haynes Bayly 
starves. 

N. B. The inferior parts continue to be 
cleverly done at this theatre. Sanders, Brown, 
and others, frequently give laughable little 
hits, without overstepping the bounds of dis- 
cretion ; while the ghost is excellently pale and 
passionless; and O. Smith, as the Emperor, all 
that the emperor could be. 


VICTORIA. 


Tue Heart of Mid-Lothian was so well played, 
and so attractive for Keeley’s benefit on Mon- 
day, that he has been re-engaged, (these are 
not commendable ways, after ‘* last nights,”’) 
and the piece repeated ever since. An inter- 
lude, called the Fancy Fair, has beautiful 
scenery, and some charming music by Wade. 
Mrs. Keeley sings several ballads most unaffect- 
edly and sweetly. ‘* Come to me at morning,” 
is delicious. Hunt, Ransford, Keeley, Miss P. 
Horton, contribute to the harmony ; and some 
clever dancing completes the attractions of the 
scene. 








VARIETIES. 


Travels in South America.—Colonel O’Brien 
has left Lima on a journey to explore the very 
little known Indian country between Cusco 
and La Paz; and to form a collection of na- 
tural history, &c. The English botanist Mr. 
Matthews had also set out on a second excur- 
sion from Lima, in a different direction from 
the colonel, and proposing to return from the 
valleys of Guania by the Amazon river to 
Xanjo and Tarma. 

Vauzhail was to close last night, after three 
ls. evenings; which were expected to draw 
the canaille ; but which, the Morning Herald 
tells us the first night, ‘ the admission having 
been reduced, it was, as may have been expect- 
ed, attended by all the rank and fashion in 
town !” The Observer states, that the poor 
illuminated Simpson was allowed but eighteen. 
pence out of every 4s. his puffery attracted ; so 
that the proprietors had their half-crown, and 
the profits in the Gardens, for what they have 
since done for a shilling. How long will it be 
before the caterers for public amusement try 
honesty, instead of endeavouring to gull us with 
trickery ? 

Capt. Back’s Expedition. — The latest ac- 
counts of Capt. Back and his party are from 
Fort Alexander, at the eastern extremity of 
Lake Ouinipique, where he was seen, all well, 
July 17 (query?), by Mr. George Simpson, the 
governor of the Hudson Bay Company’s terri- 
tories. Capt. Back was furnished with the 
necessary recommendations to procure him 
every aid from the company’s settlements, and, 
indeed, as was stated at the London meetings, 
they had been forewarned to prepare for his 
visit: so that there is little fear of his reaching 
the coast, by the line of the Great Slave Lake, 
&e., and being able to return to inland winter 
quarters before the closing of the navigation. 

The Thirty Years’ War.—The new German 
Life of Wallenstein is enriched with an infinity 
of interesting historic matter discovered relative 
to the “ thirty years’ war,” and has cunse- 
quently made a strong sensation in Germany.— 
Private Letter from Stuttgart. 

German Literature.—The same letter says— 
“ People look more to periodicals than to 
books. There is here a little knot of celebrated 
men,—Uhland the poet, Menzell the historian; 





both liberal: members of the chamber. The for- 
mer is contented with a volume of poetry; 
the latter is writing on all subjects—one day 
editing an almanac, the next bringing forward 
some great measure in the chamber. He has 
just made a long speech on copyright, which 
the literati of Wirtemberg are without, or 
very nearly so. There is no end to pirating. 
Pfister and Paal are also here, prelates of the 
upper chamber, who have written histories, the 
one of Wirtemberg, the other of Germany; 
yet the place is dull and poverty-stricken, 
though at the theatre we are playing ‘ Thomas 
Foster, Merchant of London,’ done from the 
English.” 

The Old Frog.—The old frog discovered in 
a millstone grit, near Brough, in July 1832, 
and believed, says the Westmorland Gazette, 
which is our authority, to have lived in the 
time of Noah, before the flood, we regret to 
copy, has “ sickened, drooped, and died,” at 
the advanced age of about four thousand years ! 
Mr. Romney, surgeon, Brough, with whom it 
resided since its restoration, now it is hopped 
will favour the public with a biographical me- 
moir. 

Appropriate Application of Means. — The 
Bankruptcy Court is in progress of being 
warmed by an apparatus of hot water. 

Johnston’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. I.— 
Another and a cheap magazine has joined the 
clan of periodicals ; which, even on its title- 
page exemplifies the advantage of dealing for 
ready money, being a penny dearer in cases of 
credit — twenty-five per shent, as Mr. Moses 
would say. There are reviews, extracts from 
other journals, and other magazine gear; upon 
which we offer no opinion. 

Odd Coincidence. —In the Conversations- 
Lexicon, after several articles relating to gas, 
occurs one, in the same page with gasometer, 
in which it is stated that gassensleuchtung was 
known to the ancients, and practised in Rome 
and Antioch, at least in the principal thorough- 
fares and public places. A moment’s reflection, 
at this startling statement, must remind the 
German student, even before he peruses the 
article, that gasse in German signities a street, 


and that the term must mean street-lighting. | T 


The information that he may have been dis. 
posed to seek relative to gas-light, occurs in the 
gevensing page, under the head gasbeleuchtung. 

he distinction deserves to be noted, since to 
mistake one term for the other might occasion 
a blunder not unlike that of the French voyager 
in London, who rendered “‘ The Green Man 
and Still,” L’homme verd et tranquille ! 

Indian Travels.— After Dr. Gerard and 
Lieutenant Burnes had remained in Bokhara 
two months, they returned (as has been stated) 
to the Oxus, and passed through the Desert 
of Khiva, with the khan of that state, who 
met them, and rather compelled their com- 
pany. They reached Khorchun, where the 

rince royal of Persia was encamped ; whence 

r. Gerard returned towards India by the route 
of Lieut. Conolly, only more by Cabul and 
Candahar ; while Lieut. Burnes re-entered the 
Desert of the Turkomans, and proceeded to 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. A considerable 
portion of these he examined, penetrated into 
Mezenderan, and crossing the mountains, got 
to Teheran on the 20th of October. Since 
then he has arrived at Bombay by the usual 
route, 

The Scotch Snake.— The Aberdeen Herald 
states that a party of sportsmen on Duchal 
Moor fell in with a snake no less than twenty- 
two feet long: a boy and his father tried to 
kill, but only scotched it, and it stung them 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


severely. The rest of the party, however, 


despatched, and, it may be supposed from the 
anecdote, actually measured it. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A second edition of Montgomery’s Woman, the Angel 
of Life; and a fourth edition of his Messiah, illustrated 
by coloured and highly - finished Fac-similes of Twelve 
Cabinet Pictures, painted, &c. by Etty, Martin, Haydon, 
D. M‘Clise, T. Von Holst, as an annual, and called The 
Sacred Annual. 

A Life of Petrarca, from the original papers of the late 
Archdeacon Coxe, edited by John Thurgar, Esq. 

The Cabinet of Health, and Dressing-box Companion, 

Periodicals.—Mr. Tait, the bookseller, of Edinburgh, in 
a prospectus just published, thus speaks of the circulation 
of periodical Journals : — ‘‘ In the course of a recent jour. 
ney through great part of England, undertaken to ascer. 
tain the state of the bookselling trade, especially the de- 
gree of encouragement extended to cheap periodicals, | 
found the sale of the weekly numbers of almost all these 
periodicals decreasing, while that of the monthly parts 
was rapidly on the increase; that, excepting in the large 
manufacturing towns, the cheap journals are not read 
extensively by the working classes, but that their sale is 
principally among the middle and upper classes, who are 
as ready to spend sixpence at one time, as a penny at six 
times; that the principal booksellers, and indeed all of 
the trade, excepting those who deal almost exclusively in 
cheap periodicals, have a great dislike of weekly num- 
bers, on account of the trouble they occasion for a mere 
trifle, and that very few of them will supply these pe- 
riodicals otherwise than in the monthly parts, that there 
is a great difficulty in getting weekly numbers regularly 
transynitted to the distant parts of the country, and a 
heavy expense attending their transmission to all places 
four times in the month.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopadia, Vol. XLV{.: Eminent 
Foreign Statesmen, by E. E. Crowe, Vol. I. 12mo. é. 
cloth.— A New Exposition of the Functions of the 
Nerves, by James William Earle, Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
— Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, 
Vol. I. Part I. royal 4to, 16s.; coloured, 19s.— Report of 
the Method and Results of the Treatment of the Ma- 
lignant Cholera, by Joseph Ayre, M.D. 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
The Incarnation, ayd other Poems, by Thomas Ragg, 
12mo. 1s. sewed. — Dublin Journal of Medical and Che- 
mical Science, No, X. for Sept. 1833, 8vu. 3s. 6d. sewed,— 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, &c. No. XXXV. 
for Sept. 1833, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.— Principles of Geo- 
metry familiarly Illustrated, by the Rev. W. Ritchie, 
LL.D. 12mo. 38. 6d. cloth.— The School Journal, post 
8vo. 3s. bd. — Valpy’s Shakespeare, Vol. XI. 5s. cloth; 
Ditto Classical Library, Vol. XLV. Aéschylus, complete, 
18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — Hansard’s Debates, 3d Series, Vol. 
XVII. (3d of the Session 1833), roya! 8vo. 1i. 10s. bds.— 
Tugner’s Manual of Vocal Music, fcp. 8vo. 4s. bds.— The 
Note-Book of a Country Clergyman, 12mo. 6s. cloth.— 
Notre Dame, a Tale of the ** Ancien Régime,” from the 
French of M. Victor Hugo, 3 vols. post 8vo. Ii. 48. bds.— 

from Chaucer, in Prose, for Young Persons, Y 
C. C, Clarke, with 14 Wood Engravings, 12mo. 7s. 
cloth. — Footman’s Guide, by James Williams, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth.—_Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. XVII. 
Harrington and Thoughts on Bores,; 12mo. 5¢. cloth. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 
August. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday.. | From 38. to 65 | 29°72 to 278 
Friday ---- 16 ecee BJ. oe l 29°61 - 2004 
Saturday «+ | odoet IBS io D985 20°87 
Sunday---+ | coos $2 | 29-79 ++ 20467 
Monday -. 19 | ae, & 29°71 ++ 2082 
Tuesday -+ bese Oe | 29-89 stationary 
Wednesday { eeee 49. { 29°84 28) 

Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Except the 15th and 17th, generally cloudy; rain dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 18th. 

Rain fallen, +225 of an inch. 

Edmonton, Cnarves Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude-.---- 51° 37’ 32” N. : 
Longitude-.-- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Andrews on Criminal Law, and other Reviews con- 
nected with this important subject, as soon as possible. 

Notice of Janet Taylor’s Luni-Solar and Horary Tables 
next week. i“ 

The White Rose is not blown enough for publication, 
though a bud of young promise. 

The Wooden Legs, from Langbein, could hardly sup- 
port a column in our Gazette; and St. George's Deputy 
also rather too long for the point. . 

G. L. had better look after ‘« the Beast” himself; and 
we do not think any of the Cambridge sages could help 
im. ‘ 

A Correspondent asks ‘‘ in whose possession remain 
the City Aree which fell some time ago from Temple 
Bar, and why they have not been restored?” 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
NIVERSITY of LONDON.—It is the 


intention of the Council to institute Professorships of 
6 hy, the Arts of Design, and Mineralogy. The Professor- 
ao History and of the Oriental Languages are vacant. 
i indidates for all these Chairs are requested to send in their 
Applications and Testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 
First of October next. An Outline of the Duties of the Professor- 
ships may be learnt at the Office. 

The Classes in the Faculty of Medicine open on the First of 
October, on which day the Junior School likewise meets. 

‘The Classes in the Faculties of Arts and of Law commence in 
N Ts 
ae 7 By order of the Council, 

THOMAS COATES, Secretary. 

Council Room, Aug. 21s/, 1833. 


XFORD or CAMBRIDGE— 
A CLERGYMAN inhabiting a detached and rural 
residence, within a few miles of Town, expecting a few vacancies 
at Christmas, by the removal of Pupils to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford, wishes to meet with a few Gentlemen, really desirous of 
entering on a course of study preparatory to either of the Uni- 
versities, The Advertiser’s address, with full particulars of the 
establishment, and course of study, may be known on application 
to W. Jerdan, Esq. Grove House, Brompton. 


Second edition. 
ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE; or, 


Descriptions of a Pocket Instrument for Sketching 
accurately and ae oe a and of a new remark- 
irm and portable Tripod Staff, &c. 
ably firm and portab'yy F RONALD, Esq. 
Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

N.B, The Instruments themselves are sold by Mr. Cary, 181, 
Strand, (where specimens of their action may be seen); by Mr. 
Dollond, St. Paul’s Churchyard; by essrs. Holzapffel, 64, 
Charing Cross; Mr. Newman, Regent Street, &c. &c. 








Italy, and the Mediterranean. 


GENTLEMAN of liberal Education, 

and acquainted with the Italian, French, and Spanish 

Languages, who has recently made the tour of Italy, and pub- 

lished a Guide to Travellers in that country, as well as Descrip- 

tions of France, Switzerland, &c., would be happy to attend any 
Nobleman or Gentleman as Companion or Tutor. 

Letters to be addressed to A. Y., at Messrs, Bowdery and 

Kirby’s, Oxford Street. 


on 
UKE of SUTHERLAND’S SEAT,— 
a Landscape by Daniell, R.A.— THE HON. MISS 
GARDNER, a Portrait. 

Two splendid Engravings of the above are included among 
the embellishments of the Sept. No. of the Court Magazine, 
edited by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Literary Contents:—The Slayer and the Slain—Hog-hunting 
in India—Officers’ Wives quartered with one Regiment—The 
Vision of Sadak—Poem, by Monk Lewis—The Calabrian Earth- 
quake—Few Words on Imposture—Scene on the River Plate— 
An Old Acquaintance—The Two Harps, by Mrs. Norton— 
Holland—A short History of Dunrobin Castle—The Incantation 
—National System of Education—The Bride's Keturn—and Re- 
views of Marshal Ney’s Memoirs, New Works, &c. 

N.B. The Year just completed, embellished with Sixty Illus- 
trations, in 2 vols, royal 8vo. price li. 1s. each, 

Pablished by Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 

26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
Just published by Messrs. P. and D. Coinaght, Pall Mall East; 
and C. Fox, Paternoster Row. 
A PORTRAIT of HARRIET MARTI. 
NEAU, engraved by W. and E. Finden, after a Paint- 
ing in Miniature by Miss M. Gillies. 
Price of the Ptints, 4s.; Proofs, 7s. 6d. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 8vo. price 8#. bound, 
L22o1Rr’s LOGOGRAPHIC EMBLEM- 


4 ATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. Seventh 
edition, corrected and considerably improved. 


Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





7 Standard Historical and Biographical Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


EMOIRS of the ADMINISTRATION 

B of the Right Hon. HENRY PELHAM, collected from 

ie Family Papers and other Authentic Documents. 

y the Rev. W. COXE, M.A. F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, 

a ; In 2 vols. 4to. with Portraits, 52. 5s. 
‘ few Copies are printed on large paper, uniform with the 

uthor’s preceding Works, price 10/. 10e. boards. 


, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough. 
"6 vols, 8vo, with an Atlas, 5/. Ss. 

Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole. 3d 
edition, in 2 vols. 8¥0. 11. 6e. 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House 


och from the Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death 
ee the Third, 1700—1788, 24 edition, in 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 


noptiatory of the House of Austria, from the 
ation of the Monarchy, by Rodolph, of Hapsburgh, to th 
peat of Leopold 11, 1218 01792, 6 vols, Bro. price 31, 139. Gd. 





Lindley oer Blemenary Works, ith he ‘auhar 
id. orrections. 
Brsiex GRAMMAR, comprehending 


the Principles and Rates of the Language, illustrated by 


ap riate Exercises, and a Key to the Exercises. 2 vols. 8vo. 


5th edition, 21s. boards. 

English Grammar, 12mo, 45th edition, 4s. 
bound. 

Abridgment of Lindley Murray’s English 
Grammar, 111th edition, 1s. bound. 

English Exercises, adapted to Murray’s En- 
glish Grammar, 39th edition, 2s. 6d. bound. 

Key to the English Exercises, 19th edition, 
2s.6d. bound. The Exercises and Key together, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction to the English Reader; or, a 
Selection of Prose and Poetry, &c. 27th edition, 3s. bound. 

English Reader; or, Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry, from the best Writers. 21st edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Sequel to the English Reader; or, Elegant 
Selections in Prose and Poetry. 7th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Introduction au Lecteur Francois; ou, Re- 
cueil des Pieces choisies; avec l’Explication des Idiotismes et 
des Phrases difficiles. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. bound. 

Lecteur Francois; ou, Recueil des Piéces, 
en Prose et en Vers, tirées des meilleurs Ecrivains, pour servir & 
perfectionner dans la Lecture. 65th edition, 5s. bound. 

English Spelling-Book, with Reading Les- 
sons adapted for Children. 39th edition, 1s. 6d. bound. 

First Book for Children, 19th edition, 6d. 
sewed. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and Harvey 
and Darton. _ York, Wilson and Sons. 


. Of whom may be had, | 
Life of Lindley Murray, by Himself. 8vo. 9s. 
Grammatical Questions, adapted to Murray’s 
Grammar. By C. Bradley, A.M. 2s. 6d. bound. 
First Lessons in English Grammar, designed 
as ar: Introduction to Murray’s Grammar abridged. 9d. 





Harper's Family Library, Nos, II, and 111. 
| arom BIOGRAPHY ; or, an Historical 


Account of those Individuals who have been distinguished 
among the North-American Natives as Orators, Warriors, 
Statesmen, and other remarkable Characters. 

By B. B. THATCHER, Esq. 
In 2 vols. price 10s, 

** We were prepared for a work full of interest, thorough in 
research, accurate in detail, and able in execution; nor have our 

P i nm disappointed. It is but justice to say they 
have been exceeded. The volumes before us are among the most 
remarkable productions of the day, and will occupy a permanent 
place in the literature of the country. How they will be re- 
ceived abroad remains to be seen: but if we may judge from the 
great interest excited by Mr. Cooper’s delineations of Indian 
character, in England, France, and Germany, we may be allowed 
to anticipate for the author of this work a welcome as cordial as 
he can wish, wherever American authorship is known,”—Ame- 
rican Monthly Review, January. 

mdon: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 


Mrs. Bray’s Historical Novels, 
In Monthly volumes, price only 4s. beautifully bound, on the ist 
of September, Vol. t . of a uniform series of 


RS. BRAY’S HISTORICAL, 
LEGENDARY, and ROMANTIC NOVELS; to be 
comprised in Fifteen Volumes, post 8ve. 
The whole of the Copyrights of these very excellent Works 
having recently become the exclusive property of the Author, she 
has determined to produce a uniform Series, in the popular style 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, price 11. 12s, 
HE LIFE of JOHN JAY, with Selec- 
tions from his C pond and Miscell Papers, 
By his Son, WILLIAM JAY. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. with a Portrait, price 16s. 

A Memoir of the Life of William Living. 
ston, LL.D. Member of Co: in 1774, 1775, and 1776, Deile- 
gate to the Federal Convention in 1787, and Governor of the State 
of New Jersey from 1776 to 1790. By Theodore Sedgwick, jun. 

In 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait, price 15¢. 

Four Voyages in the Chinese Sea, Atlantic, 
Pacifie, Indian, and Antarctic Oceans. Together with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of the Author. By Capt. Benjamin Morrell, 


jun. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 








Price 5s. embellished by Turner's ened View of Dryburgh 
Ones the Burial-Place of Sir Walter Scott, Volume the 
Fifth o! 

IR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker 
and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vols. I. to IV. each with Twa of Turner’s 
beautiful Landscapes. 


Also, 
The Completion of the Waverley Novels, 
after Woodstock, in 8vo. 19mo. and 18mo. including Castle Dan- 
gerous, the last Work of the Author. 


On Mental Derangement, &c. 
Third edition, enlarged, price 8s. 6d. 


TREATISE on INDIGESTION, illus. 
trating the Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment 
of the p @ Disorders of the 8 h and Liver, with prac- 
tical Observations on some painful Ses rs originating in 
them, especially Mental D rs Mic Doul » and 
Fulness of Blood in the Head. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. 
** We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.”—London Medical 
and Physical Journal. 
“It is evidently the result of close attention and much experi- 
ence in the subject.”—British Magazine, 
London: Published by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; 
Hatchards, Piccadilly; sold by all Booksellers. 











12mo. price 5s. bound, 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

[ GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 

the rules are systematically laid down and the principal diffi- 
culties explained, soconns to the decision of the French 
cademy. iy M. DE LEVIZAC. 

Twentieth edition, ee i 


Aaitt 





and 
improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and bo. 37, Soho Squares; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co. Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 





Price 4s. bound, 


NEW FRENCH and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, upon a Methodical Pian, with copious 
Exercises on Wn ye yntax, and Punctuation, extracted 


from the best Authors, an: disposed in secordance with the 
Rules. By NOEL and CHAPSAL, 

A work placed among the Ciass- by the Royal Council of 
the University of Paris; translated from the Twenty-third Pari- 
sian edition, and adapted to the Use of the English Students, 

By J. H. SLEVRAC, 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 





of the day, and at such a reduced price as cannot fail 
ing an extensive sale. For the farther accommodation of the 
public, each respective work will be completed in 3 vols, which 
may either be procured in separate volumes, monthly, or in sets 
of three volumes, as desired. 

The Series will commence with the celebrated novel of ** De 
Foix ; or, Sketches of the Manners and Customs of the Four- 
teenth Century.” 

«* Mrs. Bray stands alone amongst our female writers of ro- 
mance; she aims at a high standard, and plishes her object 
with a masculine energy.”—Allas, 

“ Mrs, Bray is well, and deserves to be yet better known, for 
her Historical Novels.”—Quarterly Review. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 








Price 5s, 6d. much improved, a 2d edition, with a Portrait of the 
Author, dedi d to Baron Brougham and . 


HE FENWICKIAN SYSTEM of 

TEACHING the FRENCH and all other modern LAN- 

GUAGES; or, Guide to Masters and Governesses. To which 
has been annexed, a Division of Labour. 

By Monsieur LOUIS FENWICK DE PORQUET (de Paris), 
Author of Le Trésor de I’Ecolier Frangais, and of several 
Elementary Works. 

Published and sold by Messrs. F. De Porquet and Cooper, 

11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





In 12mo. with 150 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


RINCIPLES of GEOMETRY familiarly 
illustrated and applied to a variety of useful Purposes, 
designed for the Instruction of Young Persons, 

By the Rev. WILLIAM RITCHIE, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution, and 
in the University of London, 

Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower Street, 





Price 1s. 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. No. XX. Cinnamon and Pearls. A Tale. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 





Price 6s. 


Pp 


E M s. 
By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
“ Here is a draught of pure Castaly—a volume of genuine 
; 


poetry. We must again advert to the noble sonnets are 
about forty of them, each a gem of poetr: t in the setting, 
and relieving each other by their varied character, forming alto- 
gether a series sufficient to redeem this beautiful species of poem 
from the imputation of being a foreigner to our language, or un- 
suited to English versification. It will be seen that this publi. 
cation is announced as Vol. I. Should it be favourably received, 
it is to be shortly followed by another, in which, ifno more be 
accomplished, a higher strain is certainly attempted. We claim 
the fulfilment of the promise, and hold the author to his engage- 
ment to endeavour to excel himself.” — Eclectic Review, August, 


833. 

“ Two sons of Dryden were clever versifiers; but we are not 
aware of any instance in our literary history, of the son of a great 
rot achieving for himself the name ofa poet. Here, however, 

s such aclaim advanced by the son of Coleridge; and we con- 
sider that he has already placed himeelf on high vantage ground, 
&s compared with any of the rhymers of these latter years. We 
remember no sonnets so nearly resembling the peculiar sweetness 
of Shakspeare’s, as the three addressed to a friend.”—Quarterly 
Review, July, 1833. 


Also, by the same Author, price 16s. 
phia 


Bi realis; or, Lives of Distin« 
guished Northerns. 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; and Baldwin 
and Cradock. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Books for Reference, 
I 
In post 8vo. 12s, in cloth, 


A DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS, 
yy Ancient and Modern Authors, with English Trans- 
= sean HUGH MOORE, Esq. 


II. 
In 8 vols. 12mo. price 21s, 


‘. A Dictionary of Quotations from the British 


I. containing Q: price 64, 6d. 
Vol, 2, containing — = ‘Blane Verse, wie 7s. 
Vol. 3, containing Quotations in Rhyme, price 7s. 6d. 
These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. ‘e have in them the essence of Shake- 
speare and the British Poets."—Monthl ly Review. 


Ill. 
In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. in cloth, 


The Secretary’s Assistant. 
am af those useful little ponte which, having found how 


, you wonder that you 
jist of 
Tatrary oatats, 


Sasalatant ives you superscriptions, 
Iv. 
In post 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, 


consuls, 7 ons and memorials, 
A Topographical Dictionary of London and 





instruction for intercourse with society.”— 
its Environs. 


By James Elmes. 


v. 
In 12mo, the 9th edition, price 7s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent 
use, taken chiefly the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages. 

Sehestual Gua 


Trans- 
into English, with Il) 





In 1 vol. 12mo. 3s.6d. boards, 
EMOIR of the LIFE of the Right Rev. 
REGINALD HEBER, D.D. inet om Apher 
By the Rev. GEORGE BON: 
Minister of St. James's Check Cheleen ham. 
Cheltenham, H. Davis, Montpellier Library; ; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 





American Periodicals just received. 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL of SCI- 
ee Tonducted by B. SILLIMAN, LL.D. &c. 
No. 50, for July, price 7s. 6d. 


The American Monthly Review, No. 20, 
for August, price 2s, 6d, 
The Knickerbocker ; or, New York Monthly 
The A Edited by Timothy Flint. No. 8, for Aug. price 2s. 
Th he American Monthly Magazine, No. VI. 
for August, price 2s, 6d. 
American Annals of Education. Edited by 
W. C. Woodbridge, Esq. For July, price 2s. 
The Military and Naval Magazine of the 
United States, No. V. for July, price 2s. 6d. 
The American Quarterly Review, No. 26, 
for June, price 6s. 6d, 
The American Journal of the Medical Sci- 


ences, No. 24, for August, price 7s. 6d. 
O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, CCXIL. for September 1883. 





Contents. 

I. America, No. 1.—II. The Sketcher, No. 3.—1III. Edmund 
Burke, Part 4.—IV. Nora Boyle—V. Nights at Mess, Chap. 4. 
—VI. Northern Lighthouses—-VII. The Greek Anthology, 
No. 4.—VIII, Appendix to our Three Articles on the Greek An- 
thology. 





Ja 
By E. D. Mac le 


vi. 
The 2d edition, with an Index, 3s. 


The Writer’s and Student’s Assistant ; 
Or, a Compendious Dictionary of English Synopymes. 


vil. 
In 18mo. price 8s. 6d, 


Table-Talk ; 
Selections from different Collections, French, English, 
Italian, and German. 
Printed for eerie Treacher, and Co. Ave-Maria Lane. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


REAT BRITAIN in 1833. 
By BARON D’'HAUSSEZ, 
Ex-Ministe ter of Marine under Charles X. 
« We know of no work which will excite more popular interest 
than these sketches,”—Lilterary Gasette 
“ This work is lively, interesting, in. many parts highly satiri- 
eal, and will engross the attention of the reading public to a con- 
siderable extent. No Lara library should be without a 
copy of it.”—Cheltenham Chroni 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The ber me! of this popular Work will eom- 
. i omens Articles—A Words from the yoke Aa 

the Anonymous in Periodical Literature—M Scaumatence 

with the late Edmund ay HQ C. Grattan, Bag. —The Fac- 
tory; 2 Poem. By Norton—Dick Doleful; a 
mn from Nature. By the Author of “ Paul Pry”—The Di- 
vorcée Dévote; a Tale. By John Kanim, Esq.—Seasonable Dit- 
ties. By Thomas esas a Bay! ys Beq Esq.—The post-mortem Cogita- 
Ss the late popu lar Mr, Smith—Men and ima by Leigh 

ron’s Conversations with Lady Wellington con 

poe a his Opinion of Women, of the Dake o Ani of 
certain li Poets, of London jety, Mrs. 8 5 fee 
Pay First of pee a ony wens monte fidden Lite- 


‘reasures— Parl: ters—Monthly Commen- 
tary Madame Malibran Medical" Serperstions-Llew’s Mouth, 
Publishedfor H.Colburn, by R. Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 





HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 
e Num August ae this bi popular Miscel- 
completes the second wine or the present t year, which 
Taser AS ler. Among the 
matters treated of as particularly deser vin, 
enumerated the ry nel ama | Influence 
Ta Military Ascendency — Military Esta- 
e 


ndia fapoue ae Military Cos- 
it for the Board and Education of 





In demy 8vo. price 9s. cloth boards, Vol. III. (being the last) of 


HE LIFE of the late Dr. ADAM 
CLARKE, (from original Papers). 
By a MEMBER of HIS FAMILY. 
*,* This Volume contains a full-length Portrait, exhibiting a 
wos Rngravi weie een De meme Races 
e interes cture 
eae | ry Clarke and the bays. Bodhine 3 Prieatn his Pu his Pupils. Y 
. larke, n's Square; W. Sim; 
it. Marchal, Stauouete’ Hall Coast 


dinburgh: William Blackwood, 45, George Street; 


and T. Cadel, ning "London. 


In Svo. price 6s. No. XXII. of 


(THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and of the PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOT- 


LAND. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
price 2s,6d, No. XLV. oH = oe contains— 

1. The Bridgewater Treatises, N ir. Chalmers and Sir 
Charles Bell—2. The Joke, a4 the a lk v the *« Annals of the 
Parish”—3. Gallery, No. XL. A_ full-length Portrait of Dr. 
Moir (Delta)—4. On Intellectual Endowments, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges—5. The Philoso) josophy of § vemgyrsay © By a Modern — 
gorean—6. On Military P jo; wit! 
ter to Oliver Vorke and Notes, by Sir organ 0’ Doherty—7- The 
Press and the Tories—8, Touching Things Theatrical. By Mor- 
9 Rattler—9. The Poets of the Day. Batch the Second—10. 

e Fraser — for September. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 
Navigation. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


UNI-SOLAR and HORARY TABLES, 


with their Application in Nautical Astronomy, wharein 
ven a new, improved, and concise Method of obtaining the 
Longitude by Lunar Observation. 
By JANET TAYLOR. 
» Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 














London: Longman, 





Miss Aikin’s Memoirs wee od 
n 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d editi: 
EMOIRS of the COURT and ‘CHARAC- 
TER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
London: Longman, a Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
he same Author, 

cares of the ‘Court of Elizabeth. 2 vols. 
2 vols. 


"eaies of the Court of James I. 


price 24, 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. neatly bound and illustrated, 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, 


TORIES of WATERLOO. 
By the moe of « Wild S of yy West.” 
‘orming the 3ist Volume o: 
The Standard Novels and Remances, 
Publishing month}; 


Richard Bentley, New Burilagron Street. 


ma -~pee 
TBE WHIST. “PLAYER? S POCKET 


COMPANION;; or, the Laws of the Game of 
oe wee short) ; compliled from the best authorities; in 

k of Reference at the Whist-Table, t bei » from its dimi. 
nutive size, portable in the smallest pocket-book; will be found 
useful in deciding doubtful points, and settling disputes on the 


spot. 
y JONATHAN LONG, Esq. 
London: Publiched by T. Hurst; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard, 





Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
In monthly volumes, small 8v0, 6s. in cloth, 
Just published, forming Vol. 46 of the above, Vol. I. of 


j IVES of EMINENT FOREIGN 
STATESMEN, 
By E. E. CROWE. 
Recently published, 
Europe during the Middle Ages 4 vols.), Vol. I. Ang 1, 
Sir H. Nicolas’s Chronological Tables. 1 7 July. 
Sir J. Herschel’s Astronomy. 1 vol. June 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 





ith numerous Cases, price 6s. boards, 
EPORT of the Method and Results of the 
Treatment of the Malignant Cholera, by small and fre. 
= a Doses of Catomel; with an Inguiry into ii 
in 
vials By JOSEPH AYRE, M.D. 
Late Physician to the Hull General Infirmary. 
London: Longman, apermtneg tt Green, and 
y the same Author, 
Nature and Treatment of Dropsy. 
5s. 6d. 


ngman. 
3d edit. 


Nature and Treatment of Bilious Complaints, 
2d edition, 8s. 6d. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
MR, COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 
On 12th September, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HE HEADSMAYX 
By a Author of the “ Spy,” the “* Pilot,” &c, 
ard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

Agents for Sectiand, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr, John Cumming, Dublin. Orders should be 
Given immediately, to secure early Copies. 

COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
The next Number of this cheap and unique Library of Modern 
Fiction will comprise Mr. D'Israeli’s celebrated Story of 


EVYiAsAH GR S& F. 

It will appear with the o> ggg on the Ist Sept, at 
less than one-third of the original price. 

At the same time will be published, 
Letters from Switzerland and Italy, 

ey be a late Tour, by John Carne, Esq. the admired Author of 
the «* Letters from the East.” 
Published forH. Colburn, oy R. Bentley, 8, New Burlington Street. 


On Monday, in 8vo, 


HE REFORM MINISTRY, 
REFORMED — 





and the 


Repeal of Taxes ond ‘Teteaien of Expendi. 
ture. _ the Right Hon, T. Spring Rice, M.P. Joint Secretary 
tothe Treasury. Price 1s. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





On Sept. 16, 6s. in cloth, Vol, II. of the 


N ATURALIST’S LIBRARY; being 
Mammalia, Vol. I. containing Monkeys, with upwards 
of 30 coloured — numerous Woodcuts, and a Portrait and 
Memoir of Buff 
By Sir WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &, 
By the same a “yy 35 coloured Plates, 6s. in cloth, 
Ornithology, V 1. I. containing Humming 
Birds, with Memoir and yal of Linneus. 
Vol. II. (and last) of Hamming ee wie one of 
30 coloured ees will appear 
London, iongues and Co.; Edinburgh, Surling and Kenney; 
Lizars; Dublin, W. W. Carty, jun. Co. 
To be ublished on the Ist of Septem 1. ‘XVI. of Novels 
and Ba les by Maria Edgeworth, ionivoss with superb embel- 
5s,h und, 


ARRINGTON 

To om is added, Thoughts on Bores, now first pub- 

lished in her works. eeu 

oi ae The exquisite Novel of * Harrington wa: : 
we 














In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 


UROPE;; a Political Sketch: and other 


Poems. 
By C. O. APPERLEY, Esq. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornbill. 


HE MONTHLY REPOSITORY for 
September, ke 1s. 6d. 
Edited by W. J. F 

Contains Characteristics of — re Auto- 
biographical Particulars of Miss Harriet Martineau, in a Letter 
tothe ch Translator of the Illustrations of I Political Economy, 
with a List of hitherto P of her Pen 
—Verses by the Author of the “ Corn-Law Rhymes’ —Jenies Re- 
divivus on Theatrical Reform—A stray Chapter of the Life of 
Pel. . Verjuice, with the Episode of the Dried Font—On the Spirit 
of ¢ The S d—The Legality of Im- 











pressment, &c. 





Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 





ll-written letter,” as stated in the — 
br (which Miss = apt yee received “age a from a Jewis 
lady, the i li which the Jewish 
nation had been treated in some of Miss Edgeworth’s former 
productions.” 


On the Ist of October will be published, 
Vol. XVIII. containing Ormond; and completing een spl 
edition of Miss Edgeworth’s works. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock, and other Proprietors. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A . SCRIPPS, od 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington prea] 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxf 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, novel Exchan, 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludga Hill; A. Len 
Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, D. — tng and Atki is 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin. — Agent 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square: 
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